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A  Valued  Appreciation  from  Japan 

Dear  Dr.  Bartholomew : 

The  members  of  North  Japan  Classis  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan,  at  the  meeting  held 
in  the  Church  at  lizaka,  Fukushima  Prefecture,  May  2,  1929,  voted  unanimously  to  send  through 
its  secretary  an  expression  of  deep  gratitude  to  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States.  From  the  very  beginning,  throughout  the  past  fifty  years,  the 
American  Church  has  shared  in  the  work  of  spreading  the  Gospel  of  Christ  throughout  North 
Japan. 

In  thinking  back  over  the  service  your  Church  has  rendered  here  throughout  all  these  years, 
we  cannot  fail  to  be  sincerely  grateful  for  the  large  contributions  of  money  and  for  the  many  mis- 
sionaries, filled  with  the  power  of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  who  have  been  sent  among  us.  Due  to  their 
faithful  and  loving  service  in  evangelistic,  educational  and  social  work,  the  spiritual  life  of  North 
Japan  is  being  very  substantially  built  upon  a  strong  foundation.  The  beautiful  loving  spirit  of 
the  members  of  your  Church,  and  their  fervent  prayers  in  our  behalf,  we  look  upon  as  a  precious 
gift,  and  with  deep  respect  desire  to  express  our  gratitude. 

That  the  Heavenly  Father  may  richly  bless  the  members  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the 
United  States  who  have  expressed  in  such  a  substantial  and  fruitful  way  their  warm  sympathy 
toward  the  work  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  North  Japan — this  is  our  prayer. 

Shinko  Hagiwara,  President  of  North  Japan  Classis. 

Tadashi  Tax.  Secretary  of  North  Japan  Classis. 


Many  Children  Like  These 
Will  You  Help  Save? 

Did  you  ever  see  a  starving  child? 
Did  you  ever  hear  one? 

Did  you  ever  see  a  babe  wifh  stomach  hunger-bloated,  its  legs  and  arms  thinner 
than  pipe  stems,  its  grey,  prematurely-aged  face  wrinkled,  its  lack-luster  eyes 
rolling  helplessly? 

Did  you  ever  hear  one  crying  endlessly  in  gruesome,  maddening,  colorless 
monotony    .    .    .    "BREAD,  BREAD.  BREAD?'' 

Did  you  ever  see  one,  its  poor  hunger-racked  body  trembling,  and  with  feeble 
chattering  from  brutal  below-zero  cold? 

If  you  did,  you  would  strip  the  coat  from  your  back  to  save  it,  and  you  would 
not  care  whether  this  starving  child  was  white,  Idack  or  yellow. 
You  would  feed  it!    You  would  try  to  save  it! 
There  are  millions  of  such  babies,  over  in  China. 
i\lany  are  doomed.    They  must  die! 

Their  mothers,  their  fathers  must  die!  Millions  have  died  in  China  during  the 
past  year  of  hunger  and  cold. 

But  manv  of  these  babes  and  their  parents  can  yet  be  saved. 
How  many  of  these  lives  will  YOU  save? 

Save  as  many  as  you  can  by  sending  a  liberal  contribution  immediately  to 

ALLEN  R.  BARTHOLOMEW,  Secretary 

BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS  OF  THE  REFORMED  CHURCH 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

1505  Race  Street 
PfllLADELPniA.  PA. 
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No  one  needs  ask  what  it  is  that  hinders 
growth  in  the  spiritual  Hfe.  The  secret  of 
strength  can  only  be  found  in  living  inter- 
course with  God. 

— Andrew  Murray. 


So,  in  a  single  night, 
Fair  February  came, 
Bidding  my  lips  to  sing 
Or  whisper  their  surprise, 
With  all  the  joy  of  spring 
And  morning  in  her  eyes. 

— Francis  Brett  Young. 


So  may  we  live  in  constant  childlike  trust  in 
Thee,  as  to  believe,  though  we  behold  it  not. 
that  the  end  of  all  things  is  divine,  and  to  catch 
the  music  to  which  this  world  is  set  by  Thee. 

— George  Dawson. 


Give  me,  O  my  Lord,  that  purity  of  con- 
science which  alone  can  receive,  which  alone  can 
improve  Thy  inspirations. 

— John  Henry  Newman. 


"Jesus,  Thou  art  enough 
The  mind  and  heart  to  fill. 

Thy  patient  life  to  calm  the  soul, 
Thy  love  its  fear  dispel !" 


Religion  is  not  something  outside  of  life.  It 
is  life  itself  carried  up  to  its  highest  terms. 

— Raymond  Calkins. 


"We  cannot  overemphasize  the  quality  of 
intimate,  personal  knowledge  of  God  in  the 
religious  life  of  Jesus.  He  did  not  merely 
know  about  God ;  He  knew  Him." 


"O  Father  in  heaven,  we  trust  in  Thy  name  I 
In  shadow  and  sunshine  Thou  still  art  the 
same : 

And  though  in  the  sowing  some  bitter  tears 
fall, 

Thy  love  in  the  reaping  brings  joy  unto  all!" 


If  we  are  to  go  forward  there  is  no  hour 
greater,  more  possible  in  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual believer  than  an  hour  when  we  are 
particularly  up  against  difficulties,  and  driven 
back. 

— G.  Campbell  Morgan. 


"Only  the  faith  that  the  universe  is  keyed  to 
truth,  that  it  braces  and  supports  and  gives 
ultimate  victory  to  the  truth,  will  keep  our  souls 
free  from  the  taint  of  pessimism." 


Not  a  foe  for  thee  to  fear 
'Neath  His  kind  protection; 

Not  a  shadow  but  shall  prove 
Mercy's  dark  reflection ; 

Not  a  joy  too  great  to  ask 
From  His  heart's  affection! 

— Lucy  A.  Bennett. 


"To  fill  the  heart  with  thoughts  noble  and 
pure,  and  to  train  the  mind  to  seek  out  the 
meanings  of  God's  Word  and  His  providence, 
is  not  a  privilege  for  the  few,  but  an  obliga- 
tion and  a  virtue  for  all  souls  who  take  life 
earnestly." 


"Through  prayer  and  unselfishness  and  the 
presence  of  Christ,  the  least  favored  life  may 
be  kept  in  touch  with  the  sources  of  joy  and 
respond  to  them  with  praise  and  thankfulness." 


Knowledge  we  ask  not, — knowledge  Thou  hast 
lent,— 

But,  Lord,  the  will,  there  lies  the  bitter  need : 
Give  us  the  will  to  build  above  the  deep  intent 
The  deed,  the  deed ! 

— John  Drink  water. 


"Unseen  power  sustained  the  heart 
When  flesh  and  will  failed  in  their  part, 

While  God  gave  light 

By  day  and  night. 
And  also  grace  to  bear  the  smart. 

For  this  give  thanks." 


OGOD  of  all  mercy,  grant  us  such  earnest  and  true  desires,  such  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness  itself,  that  we  may  be  filled  with  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord !  Amen. 
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A  Clear  Call  to  the  Larger  Evangelism 

The  Message  of  the  1930  Foreign  Missions  Coufereuee 
By  Rev.  Leslie  B.  Moss 


ECHOES  of  the  Jerusalem  Meeting  of 
the  International  Missionary  Council 
in  1928,  and  the  hopes  and  plans  of  the 
Christian  Church  for  the  observation  of 
the  1900th  anniversary  of  Pentecost, 
combined  to  focus  the  attention  of  some 
400  delegates  to  the  Foreign  Missions 
Conference  of  North  America — in  Atlan- 
tic City,  January  14  to  17 — upon  the 
evangelistic  nature  of  the  entire  foreign 
missionary  outreach  of  Christianity. 

Business  and  voting  and  resolutions 
and  findings  were  strangely  missing  from 
this  four-day  gathering — for,  strictly 
speaking,  the  Foreign  Missions  Confer- 
ence is  not  a  legislative  body.  But  the 
discussion  riveted  the  attention  of  Mis- 
sion Board  administrators  upon  the  cen- 
tral purpose  of  their  tasks  and  sent  them 
back  to  their  several  ofifices  determined  to 
confront  the  world,  in  all  spheres  of  its 
life  and  activity,  with  its  need  of  Christ. 

Dr.  John  R.  Mott  defined  ''the  larger 
evangelism" — the  central  theme  of  the 
Conference — as  making  Christ  known 
and  loved  and  trusted  and  obeyed  in  all 
ranges  of  life,  by  individuals  and  by  so- 
ciety ;  and  an  intense  passion  to  have 
Christ's  Kingdom  widened,  to  call  out  the 
best  in  personality,  to  share  with  others, 
to  be  unselfish,  and  to  give  to  others  those 
things  of  Christianity  that  have  helped  us. 

''This  larger  evangelism  is  the  work 
most  needed  now  in  the  world — yet  most 
neglected,"  said  Dr.  Mott.  "We  are  in  a 
time  when  we  need  great  affirmations — 
.affirmations  that  nothing  has  changed  our 


belief  in  Christ  or  in  His  power  in  the 
world. 

''Wherever  I  went  in  my  last  tour  of 
the  world  I  found  doors  wide  open.  When 
we  cross  the  threshold  we  find  people 
accessible  and  interested  in  religion  and 
in  what  it  connotes.  There  is  a  respons- 
iveness to  the  note  of  reality  everywhere. 
In  open  forums  there  is  something 
pathetic  in  the  questions  that  are  being 
asked.  There  is  a  willingness  everywhere 
to  pay  the  price  to  come  under  the  spell 
of  reality.  This  attitude  makes  possible 
the  larger  evangelism. 

"We  can  scarcely  comprehend  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  forces  of  evil  that  are 
opposed  to  Christ.  They  are  not  taking 
vacations,  they  are  ingenious  in  their 
methods.  People — whether  rich  or  poor 
— are  absorbed  in  money  making.  People 
are  absorbed  in  pleasure  seeking,  absorbed 
in  the  quest  for  power  and  name  and 
fame.  Secularism  and  humanism  are  get- 
ting a  grip  upon  the  thought  life  of  the 
nations  of  the  world.  To  meet  this  situa- 
tion we  must  employ  a  larger  strategy — 
a  strategy  that  takes  in  all  fronts ;  we 
must  have  a  larger  message — not  a  new 
message.  These  conditions  are  the  call 
to  the  larger  evangel  ism." 

Does  the  world  need  the  gospel  of 
Christ — the  larger  evangelism?  Is  the 
day  of  the  missionary  over?  Have  we 
sent  missionaries  to  meet  every  human 
need  the  world  over?  These  questions 
were  asked  and  discussed  frankly  by  the 
Conference.    H  answers  to  such  ques- 
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tions  can  be  classified,  they  might  be  thus 
grouped :  Answers  by  surveying  the 
map  of  ''population  density"  ;  answers  by 
surveying  the  thought-sections  of  human- 
ity that  need  Christ ;  answers  by  the 
Christians  of  "occupied  fields."  These 
answers  are  w^orthy  of  detailed  study,  but 
can  only  be  suggested  here. 

The  Places  of  Need 

Medical  men  from  China  and  from 
India  pointed  out  the  need  for  the 
physician  and  exemplar  of  Christ  in 
those  lands — "there  is  no  opposition  to 
Christianity  or  to  Western  medicine  in 
the  presence  of  a  Christ-filled  man,  liv- 
ing out  the  Christian  message."  "What 
did  you  do  in  the  presence  of  human 
need?"  is  the  test  Jesus  will  put  to  men, 
said  Dr.  E.  H.  Hume.  Emphasis  was 
laid  upon  medical  work  for  its  own  sake, 
and  for  the  great  need  for  Christ-filled 
doctors  throughout  Asia. 

The  need  for  increased  work  among 
Mohammedans  was  several  times  before 
the  Conference.  Dr.  F.  C.  McClanahan 
felt  the  need  of  more  intensive  Christian 
service  in  Egypt,  where  the  doors  are 
more  open  than  ever  before,  believing 
that  other  Mohammedan  lands  will  follow 
wherever  Egypt  goes.  The  Rev.  Matias 
Cuadra,  a  national  of  the  Philippines, 
called  attention  to  the  480,000  Moslems 
under  the  American  flag  in  those  Islands. 
"America  has  given  them  schools,"  he 
said,  "but  not  religion.  If  America  will 
convert  them  to  Christianity,  they  can 
send  out  ministers  to  other  parts  of  the 
Mohammedan  world  and  win  them  for 
Christ." 

"Five  hundred  thousand  Egyptians 
have  become  drug  addicts  in  the  past  ten 
years,"  said  Dr.  McClanahan.  "Babies 
are  often  given  a  tea  made  of  poppy  seed 
to  make  them  sleep  better.  Here  is  a  field 
for  the  medical  missionary." 

Miss  Alice  Van  Doren,  of  India, 
pointed  out  the  five  principal  needs  of 
Christian  service  in  India:  rural  uplift, 
especially  among  the  93%  of  Indian 
Christians  who  live  in  the  villages ;  indus- 
trial need,  especially  an  effort  to  counter- 
act those  industrial  evils  that  the  West 
had  in  early  factory  days  and  which  are 
accentuated  today  in  the  East  because  of 
ignorance — the  evils  of  poor  housing,  low 
wages,  long  hours,  child  labor,  women 


labor ;  religious  education — "learning  to 
repeat  by  heart  the  ten  commandments 
does  not  make  for  their  belief" ;  race  re- 
lationships— "the  solution  of  the  race 
problem  in  the  United  States  is  to  edu- 
cated India  the  acid  test  of  Christianity" ; 
co-operation  and  friendliness  of  individ- 
ual Christians  and  groups  of  Christians 
with  individual  Indians  and  groups  of 
Indians  "for  their  own  sake." 

Two  widely  different  groups  in  Latin 
America  that  greatly  need  especially 
qualified  missionaries  were  pointed  out  by 
speakers ;  the  intellectuals  who  are  break- 
ing away  from  Catholicism  and  who  do 
not  understand  Protestantism;  and  the 
millions  of  Indians,  descendants  of  an 
ancient  civilization,  living  now  in  the  in- 
terior of  most  South  American  republics. 
Heretofore  very  little  Protestant  Christian 
ministry  has  been  given  to  either  group. 
The  ''Isms'  of  the  World 

But  more  baffling  to  the  Christian  mis- 
sionary, more  antagonistic  to  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  than  these  groups  of  neglected 
peoples  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  the 
Conference  recognized  the  "isms"  that 
are  growing  up  in  America,  in  Europe 
and  in  Asia — "secularism,"  "humanism," 
"communism."  The  last  mentioned,  Dr. 
William  Adams  Brown  said,  "will  be 
Christianity's  most  dangerous  rival  be- 
cause it  has  the  missionary  spirit,  and  it 
appeals  to  missionary  motives  most 
closely  allied  to  Christianity." 

Humanism,  Dr.  Brown  defined  as  "the 
philosophy  of  people  who  beheve  it  pos- 
sible to  conserve  all  the  values  of  religion 
without  belief  in  the  kind  of  God  we  be- 
lieve in — and  who  are  trying  to  do  it." 

"There  is  a  new  sense  of  confidence, 
satisfaction  and  adequacy  in  humanism," 
he  continued.  "Modern  science  gives 
humanism  this  confidence.  The  intellect- 
ual root  of  humanism  is  the  carrying  over 
of  the  scientific  method  into  philosophy. 
It  is  the  difference  between  what  Jesus 
thought  of  man  and  what  man  has  made 
of  that  ideal  that  makes  the  humanist." 

Arc  Missionaries  Wanted? 
"Are  missionaries  wanted  any  longer 
on  the  Mission  fields?"  has  been  a  favor- 
ite subject  of  debate  in  some  quarters 
recently.  The  Conference  received  from 
the  Rev.  Milton  T.  Stauffer  the  most  com- 
plete answer  we  have  seen  to  this  ques- 
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tion.  From  37  outstanding  Christian 
nationals — three-fourths  of  whom  were 
delegates  to  the  Jerusalem  Conference — 
Mr.  Stauffer  received  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "What  in  your  judgment  is  your 
need  for  missionaries  in  the  immediate 
future?"  Thirty-four  of  these  nationals 
want  an  increasing  flow  of  new  mission- 
aries ;  two  in  India  and  one  in  Japan  feel 
the  need  .of  a  graded  decrease.  Yet 
another  correspondent  points  out  that 
there  are  fifty  times  as  many  Buddhist 
priests  in  Japan  as  there  are  Christian 
missionaries  and  Japanese  Christian 
workers  combined. 

These  same  writers  tell  Mr.  Stauffer 
that  there  are  calls  for  new  Christian 
pioneers  from  certain  neglected  areas  in 
China,  Japan,  Latin  America,  India, 
among  the  Mohammedans  of  the  Philip- 
pines, among  the  young  women  of  Syria, 
and  (not  least  important)  among  the 
thousands  of  Oriental  students  in  Ameri- 
can colleges,  many  of  whom  were  never 
in  missionary  schools. 

China  Famine  Appeal 

The  Conference  voted  unanimously  to 
recommend  to  its  constituent  Boards  and 
to  the  sympathetic  American  public  an 
effort  to  meet  in  so  far  as  practicable  the 
desperate  famine  situation  in  China.  The 
matter  was  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Conference  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Warnshuis, 
Secretary  of  the  International  Missionary 
Council,  who  reported  letters  appealing 


for  help  sent  him  by  missionaries.  He 
also  read  cables  from  the  National 
Christian  Council  of  China  stating  that 
the  destitution  in  areas  where  relief  can 
be  administered  is  far  beyond  the  ability 
of  the  Government  to  meet,  and  justifies 
an  appeal  to  the  American  public.  The 
Conference  accepted  the  appeal  of  its  own 
special  Committee  and  approved  the  pro- 
posal that  members  of  the  Conference  be 
nominated  for  places  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  China  Famine  Relief. 
U.  S.  A.,  Inc.,  and  that  hearty  sup])ort 
be  given  to  the  efforts  of  this  organiza- 
tion to  secure  at  least  $2,000,000  for  re- 
lief before  the  next  harvest  in  China. 

The  organization  of  the  Committee  of 
Reference  and  Counsel,  the  standing  ad- 
ministrative unit  of  the  Foreign  Missions 
Conference,  was  re-shaped  by  an  amend- 
ment to  the  by-laws.  This  reorganiza- 
tion will  provide  sub-committees  as  fol- 
lows :  Executive,  Missions  and  Govern- 
ments, Home  Base  Education,  Field  Pro- 
blems, Missionary  Personnel,  Research. 
Publicity,  Medical  Work,  Financial 
Methods. 

Officers  elected  for  1930  were :  Chair- 
man, Dr.  A.  T.  Howard,  of  Dayton, 
Ohio;  First  Vice-chairman,  Dr.  J.  E. 
East,  of  Philadelphia;  Secretary,  Leslie 
B.  Moss,  of  New  York;  Recording  Sec- 
retary, Rev.  Harry  Priest,  of  Toronto, 
Canada;  Treasurer,  James  M.  Speers,  of 
New  York. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Broadcasting  the  Seed  in  Japan 


IN  Japan  to-day  the  widest  broadcasting 
of  Christian  ideas  is  done  by  agencies 
outside  the  churches.  One  could  write  a 
book  on  the  subject.  The  last  number 
of  *'The  Japan  Christian  Quarterly"  is 
largely  devoted  to  this  theme. 

Last  Christmas  Eve,  while  the  tree  in 
our  home  was  being  trimmed,  I  turned 
to  the  radio  given  us  by  dear  friends  in 
AUentown,  Pennsylvania,  and  tuned  in  on 
a  nation-wide  hook-up.  The  theme  of 
the  evening  was  Christmas.  (A  recent 
editorial  in  *'The  Japan  Times,"  a  daily 
owned  and  edited  by  Japanese,  says :  "In 
fact,  December  25  has  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  national  holidays.") 
This  time  I  just  happened  upon  an  hour's 
performance  of  ''The  Other  Wise  Man." 
The  recital  of  the  story,  in  Japanese,  was 
interspersed  with  the  presentation  in 
dramatic  form  of  certain  outstanding 
episodes  by  accomplished  actors,  and  with 
the  singing  of  appropriate  Christian 
hymns.  (All  this  is  done  under  the 
auspices  of  a  bureau  of  the  Government !) 
Beautifully  enunciated  were  the  conclud- 
ing words :  "Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto 
one  of  these  my  brethren,  even  these 
least,  ye  did  it  unto,  me." 

Within  a  stone's  throw  of  our  home  is 
one  of  the  cinema  theatres  of  the  city.  I 
dislike  "movies,"  and  it  is  not  only  lack  of 
leisure  that  causes  me  to  neglect  this  insti- 
tution. But  about  a  month  ago  some  of 
the  children  prevailed  upon  me  to  take 
them  to  see  "Ben  Hur."  A  film  of  this 
sort  has  to  be  explained  to  a  Japanese 
audience.  The  katsnben  (cinema-orator) 
on  this  occasion  was  fine.  His  interpre- 
tation was  adequate  and  reverent,  and  in 
parts  much  Hke  a  sermon.  Christian 
hymns  also  had  a  place  on  this  program. 

One  day  recently  I  was  walking  in  the 
heart  of  Fukushima  city,  opposite  the 
Bank  of  Japan,  when  my  ears  were 
startled  by  the  strains  of  an  anthem. 
Looking  about  I  found  a  shop  demon- 
strating a  Victor  record  made  in  Tokyo. 
It  was  a  chorus  of  an  Oratorio  Society  in 


that  city.  The  music  was  by  Mozart, 
and  a  close  translation  of  the  Japanese 
words  would  be  something  like  this : 
"Precious!  My  Lord  was  born  as  a  man, 
and  as  on  the  cross  He  suffered  for  the 
world,  His  holy  body  was  drenched  in 
His  blood.  Oh,  my  Lord !  In  the  day  of 
judgment  save  [us]  !" 

In  the  greatest  Japanese  dailies,  too,  a 
"religious  column"  is  becoming  a  regular 
feature,  and  articles  by  forceful  Christian 
writers  are  more  than  welcomed. 

We  should  not  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  the  great  masses  in  Japan  are  still 
ignorant  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  ancient 
evils  still  infest  Japanese  society.  But 
among  the  people  that  count.  Christian 
sentiment  is  surprisingly  strong.  Stanley 
Jones  reports  that  intelligent  people  in 
India  respect  Jesus,  but  mistrust  the 
Church.  Jerome  Davis  in  his  latest  book 
quotes  a  labor  leader  as  saying  of  the 
American  workingman:  "If  workers  had 
the  same  faith  in  the  Church  that  they 
have  in  the  Bible,  there  would  not  be  half 
enough  churches  in  the  country  to  hold 
them."  The  Japanese  people  are  far 
more  homogeneous  and  more  universally 
educated  than  the  American  people,  and 
there  are  signs  to  indicate  that  in  time  the 
radio,  the  cinema,  the  gramophone  and 
the  newspaper  will  be  on  a  higher  level 
here  than  there.  Indeed  a  thorough 
investigation  might  show  that  this  has 
already  begun  to  be  the  case. 

Does  this  mean  then  that  missionary 
work  for  Japan  is  about  finished?  No, 
this  is  the  most  critical  time  in  its  his- 
tory. It  is  our  task  to  bring  this  vague 
sentiment  down  to  earth  and  make  it  local, 
permanent  and  practical ;  to  cause  it  to 
crystallize  in  the  form  of  churches,  and, 
in  order  that  the  mistakes  of  Occidental 
Christianity  may  not  be  repeated,  to  help 
give  it  single-eyed,  incorruptible  leader- 
ship. 


Christopher  Noss. 


Wakamatsu,  Japan 


"We  like  The  Outlook  oe  Missions  very  much." 

— Miss  Naomi  Smith,  Berlin,  Pa. 


Home  Missions 

Charles  E.  Schaeffer,  Editor 


Notes 


THE  Board  of  Home  Missions  extends 
sincere  congratulations  and  good 
wishes  to  Rev.  John  C.  Horning,  D.  D., 
who  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1929  completed  twenty  years  of  service 
with  the  Board  as  Superintendent,  first  in 
the  Interior  Synod  and  then  in  the  Mid- 
west and  Ohio  Synods.  A  brief  account 
of  his  work  is  given  in  the  report  which 
he  presented  to  the  Board  at  its  meeting 
in  January,  1930. 

^  5|; 

During  the  past  Summer  Rev.  Sohei 
Kowta,  the  pastor  of  the  First  Japanese 
Reformed  Church  of  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia, went  to  Japan  on  a  visit,  and 
while  there  was  married  on  September 
19th,  in  Tokyo,  to  Miss  Toshiyo  Nagasa- 
ki, the  daughter  of  a  Methodist  minister. 
Mrs.  Kowta  is  a  graduate  of  the  Tokyo 
Woman's  Christian  University,  and  for 
the  past  three  years  has  been  teaching 


English  literature  in  one  of  the  girls'  high 
schools  of  that  city.  The  Board  of  Home 
Missions  and  the  many  friends  of  the 
Japanese  work  in  San  Francisco  are 
pleased  to  extend  cordial  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  to  this  splendid  voung 
couple  as  they  start  their  married  life  in 
the  church  where  Mr.  Kowta  has  been 
doing  such  fine  work. 

During  the  absence  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Kowta  the  work  was  very  well  handled 
by  Mr.  Hayashi,  the  director  of  religious 
education.  Rev.  J.  Mori  supplied  the 
pulpit  a  number  of  times.  Upon  the  re- 
turn of  Reverend  and  Mrs.  Kowta,  the 
latter  part  of  October,  the  congregation 
gave  a  very  delightful  reception,  and  we 
are  happy  to  show  a  picture  of  the 
banquet. 

^    *  ^ 

The  following  changes  have  been  made 
recently  in  the  pastorates  of  Hungarian 
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Churches :  Rev.  J.  B.  Szeghy  from  Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin,  to  First,  Buffalo,  N. 
Y. ;  Rev.  J.  Hanko  from  Westside, 
Chicago,  111.,  to  Milwaukee  and  Racine, 
Wisconsin ;  Rev.  John  Muranyi  from 
First,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  to  Westside, 
Chicago,  111. ;  Rev.  Charles  Krivulka 
from  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  to  Johnstown, 
Pa. ;  Rev.  Ernest  Porzsolt  from  Johns- 
town, Pa.,  to  Ashtabula,  Ohio ;  Rev.  A. 

Bakay  from  Akron,  Ohio,  to  Gary,  Ind. 

>k    *  * 

Rev.  E.  F.  Evemeyer,  Superintendent 
of  the  Department  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
makes  the  following  statement  regarding 
the  work  in  that  Department :  "Our 
Missions  are  not  simply  'marking  time,' 
but  they  have  'made  history'  in  which 
the  Board  and  denomination  may  have  a 
just  pride.  These  have  been  years  of 
foundation  laying.  No  time  or  effort  has 
been  spared  in  this  all-important  item  of 
Home  Mission  work.  It  may  be  said  with 
confidence  that  this  foundation  is  sub- 
stantial. There  is  every  reasonable  ex- 
pectation that  this  work  will  move  for- 
ward and  onward.  This  will  not  be  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  but  after  a  fashion  that 
abides.  The  membership  and  constit- 
uency is  being  trained  in  the  program  of 
the  Reformed  Church,  and  yet  always 
with  that  larger  view  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  Chief,  perhaps,  among  the  many 
encouraging  signs  of  the  times  is  the  ever- 
increasing  number  of  friends  to  this 
work.  They  express  a  real  interest  and 
delight  in  the  program  being  inaugurated. 
This  is  equally  true  both  of  the  friends 
on  the  ground  and  those  who  come 
among  us  from  the  East  and  elsewhere. 
Our  most  recent  guest  was  Dr.  J.  M.  G. 
Darms,  of  the  Mission  House.  If  Dr. 
Darms  really  feels  half  he  expresses  he 
is  in  possession  of  a  cargo  of  faith  and 
confidence  regarding  the  work  and  pros- 
pects in  our  work  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
My  own  confidence  in  the  future  cannot 
easily  be  put  in  words.  I  have  tried  in 
times  past  to  express  it  in  deeds.  To  be 
sure,  strenuous  work  is  ahead,  and  some 
problems  are  to  be  solved." 

>!:       *  5}J 

''The  Summer  Missionary  Conferences 
last  Summer  were  considerably  more  en- 


couraging than  the  year  before."  So  re- 
ports Dr.  A.  V.  Casselman,  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Missionary  Education. 
"All  of  them,  except  one,  were  larger 
than  the  previous  year,  and  two  of  them 
were  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  De- 
partment— those  of  Bethany  Park  and  at 
the  Mission  House.  Collegeville  was  a 
trifle  smaller  than  last  year,  but  confer- 
ences will  vary  a  little  year  by  year. 
Tifiin  was  twice  as  large  as  the  year  be- 
fore, but  it  is  not  the  increased  attend- 
ance that  is  especially  encouraging,  but 
the  fact  that  the  Conferences  were  more 
studious  than  ever  before.  The  Confer- 
ences were  again  self-supporting." 

H<      5fj  >!< 

A  good  part  of  the  last  quarter  of  the 
year  was  spent  by  Dr.  Bolliger,  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Department  of  the 
Northwest,  in  visiting  the  congregations 
in  the  States  of  Washington,  Oregon, 
Idaho  and  Colorado.  This  was  not  as 
hard  a  task  as  it  may  seem,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  only  12  congregations 
in  these  states.  However,  after  the  trip 
started  it  became  necessary  to  add  a  week 
to  the  itinerary  so  as  to  visit  Lodi,  Cali- 
fornia. Five  full  weeks  were  given  to  the 
entire  trip.  During  the  quarter  a  total  of 
9,800  miles  were  traveled,  and  since  July 

1st,  the  total  is  nearly  18,000  miles. 

*  *  * 

During  1930  the  Commission  on  Social 
Service  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions, 
through  its  Educational  Committee,  ex- 
pects to  provide  the  Church  papers  with 
an  article  a  month  on  several  different 
subjects.  The  first  articles  will  be  pub- 
lished as  a  symposium  upon  phases  of 
the  question  of  the  ethics  of  the  stock 
market.  A  series  of  articles  will  follow 
on  "Education  for  the  Outlawry  of 
War",  "The  Profitable  Use  of  Leisure", 

and  "The  Problem  of  Unemployment." 

*  *  * 

When  the  Indian  School  opened  it  did 
so  with  the  largest  enrollment  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  school,  fifty  boys  and  fifty 
girls.  A  number  of  applications  from 
boys  had  to  be  refused.  The  health  of 
the  children,  with  the  exception  of  a 
week  shortly  before  Christmas,  was  very 

(Continued  on  Page  58) 
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Twenty  Years 

Rev.  John  C.  Horning,  D.D. 


THE  year  1929  closes  over  twenty 
years  of  service  as  Superintendent  of 
the  Departments  of  the  West  and  the 
Central- West.  In  this  service  I  have 
traveled  by  rail  over  600,000  miles,  an 
average  of  over  30,000  miles  each  year. 
I  have  estimated  that  at  least  two-thirds 
of  this  mileage  has  been  west  of  Chicago, 
mainly  over  the  Rock  Island  and  Burling- 
ton Roads,  which  have  provided  free 
transportation  through  these  years,  an 
estimated  saving  to  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions  of  over  $10,000.  During  this 
time  I  have  delivered  about  1800  ser- 
mons and  addresses. 

The  outstanding  undertaking  which 
was  successfully  carried  through  was  the 
Progressive  Project  in  the  former  In- 
terior Synod.  Its  objectives  were  educa- 
tional, spiritual  and  financial  and  were 
presented  to  the  congregations  through 
a  series  of  conferences.  The  financial 
objective  was  the  lifting  of  the  indebted- 
ness of  about  $120,000  resting  on  the 
Mission  Churches  of  the  Synod.  Of  this 
amount  $47,218.77  was  raised  in  the 
bounds  of  the  Synod,  and  the  balance  was 
cared  for  by  the  Board  in  accordance 
with  an  agreement  that  the  Board  would 
provide  for  two-thirds  if  the  Synod  raised 
one-third.  This  freeing  of  the  Missions 
from  property  indebtedness  released 
energies  for  concentrated  promotion  of 
the  local  work  of  the  Mission  congrega- 
tions. 

During  these  twenty  years  in  the 
bounds  of  the  Interior  Synod,  which  in 
1921,  with  the  Southwest  Synod  became 
the  Midwest  Synod,  the  following  congre- 
gations went  to  self-support:  White- 
water, Kansas,  (1914)  ;  Lawton,  Iowa, 
(1917);  Cheney,  Kansas,  (1919);  Co- 
lumbus Junction  and  Conesville,  Iowa, 
(1920)  ;  Mill  Creek-Tamms,  111.,  (1925)  ; 
Freeport,  111.,  (1926);  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
(1928),  and  Grace,  Chicago,  111.,  will  go 
to  self-support  March  1st,  1930. 


The  following  were  dropped  from  the 
Roll:  Anna,  111.,  (1911)  ;  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
(1914);  lola,  Kansas,  (1919);  Emporia, 
Kansas,  (1920);  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
(1921). 

In  this  period  there  were  organized  the 
Bohemian  Mission,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
(1911),  and  the  Mission  at  Maywood, 
111.,  (1927). 

In  the  departmental  reorganization  of 
the  Board's  work  in  1917,  Interior  and 
Ohio  Synods  were  constituted  as  the 
Department  of  the  Central- West. 
Through  these  twelve  years  there  went  to 
self-support:  St.  Paul's,  Youngstown, 
O.,  (1917);  Miller  Avenue,  Akron,  O., 
(1919);  Warren,  O.,  (1922);  Alliance, 
O.,  (1923)  ;  Hale  Memorial,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  (1927).  Hamilton,  Ohio,  re-en- 
rolled went  to  self-support  this  year  and 
Columbus,  Ohio,  re-enrolled  goes  to  self- 
support  in  July,  1930. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  (1923),  and  Lisbon, 
Ohio,  (1929),  were  dropped  from  the 
roll.  The  following  were  enrolled :  Wil- 
lard,  x\kron ;  Lowell,  Canton ;  Bethany, 
Akron,  Cuyahoga  Falls ;  Trinity,  Detroit ; 
Third,  Youngstown ;  Hale,  Dayton ; 
Heidelberg,  Dayton ;  Dexter  Boulevard, 
Detroit;  Pleasant  Valley,  Dayton;  Mo- 
raine City  and  David's,  Dayton,  and 
Corinth  Boulevard,  Dayton. 


Rev.  John  C.  Horning,  D.D. 
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Home  Mission  Day  Results 

Rev.  Wm.  F.  DeLoxg,  D.  D., 
Superintendent  of  the  Church  Building  Department 


r\0  months  and  a  half  have  passed 
since  the  observance  of  Home  Mis- 
sion Day.  Frequently  the  question  is 
asked,  "What  results  have  you  from 
Home  Mission  Day  ?"  This  is  a  fair  ques- 
tion to  ask.  Up  to  January  20th  we  had 
reports  and  remittances  from  239  congre- 
gations, with  a  total  contribution  of 
$5,606.56.  We  have  1731  congregations  : 
of  this  number  14%  have  sent  a  contribu- 
tion. The  average  contribution  is  $23.45. 
These  remittances  have  come  from  all 
over  the  denomination.  In  this  list  there 
are  congregations  of  all  classes— city  and 
rural,  large  and  small,  rich  and  poor, 
English,  German  and  Hungarian. 

As  we  study  and  analyze  the  statistics 
given  above  shall  we  say  that  all  the  re- 
sults of  Home  Mission  Day  are  contained 
in  those  figures?  I  think  that  many  re- 
sults are  still  lying  dormant ;  they  will 
only  materialize  in  the  future. 

know  that  more  than  239  congre- 
gations observed  Home  Mission  Day. 
They  used  the  service  prepared  by  the 
Board,  either  in  part  or  as  a  whole.  It 
was  observed  by  some  for  its  educational 
value.  This,  of  course,  should  be  its  first 
objective.  This  objective  should  be 
emphasized  a  great  deal  more,  ^^'herever 
the  day  was  observed  with  this  objective 
in  view,  the  members  surely  know  more 
about  Home  Missions  in  general,  and  cer- 
tainly more  about  the  Dewey  Avenue 
Mission  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  particu- 
lar, which  was  the  beneficiary  this  year. 
Perhaps  the  financial  end  was  not 
stressed. 

Again,  we  are  confident  that  many  con- 
gregations observed  Home  Mission  Day, 
used  the  service  prepared  by  the  Board, 
stressed  the  financial  eiid,  but  used  the 
money  received  on  the  Apportionment. 
This  was  especially  done  this  year  be- 
cause many  congregations  were  anxious 

(Continued  from  Page  56) 
good.  During  the  spell  of  changeable 
weather  recently  there  were  fifty  in  bed 
with  fevers  for  several  days.  The  better 
facilities  of  the  new  dormitory  for  caring 
for  the  sick,  have  thus  had  a  good  demon- 


to  pay  their  seven-twelfths  of  the  Appor- 
tionment by  December  31st. 

From  this  we  can  easily  see  that  not  all 
the  results  of  Home  Mission  Day  can  be 
tabulated  in  the  office  of  the  treasurer. 
\\^  trust,  however,  that  the  number  239 
will  be  greatly  increased.  We  hope  there 
will  be  many  more  who  will  send  a  special 
olTering  for  the  Dewey  Avenue  Mission. 

The  question  is  raised,  Do  the  results 
as  we  see  them  on  the  treasurer's  books 
warrant  the  continuance  of  Home  Mis- 
sion Day?  This  question  has  been  dis- 
cussed pro  and  con.  I  am  of  the  convic- 
tion that  the  observance  of  Home  Mis- 
sion Day  is  a  good  thing.  As  stated  be- 
fore in  this  article,  it  should  be  observed, 
and  far  more  largely  than  it  is,  for  its 
educational  value.  We  emphasize  educa- 
tion in  everything  else ;  we  must  stress  it 
more  with  regard  to  our  work  of  Home 
Missions.  The  special  day  presents  splen- 
did opportunity  for  the  pastor  to  present 
certain  facts  to  his  people  which  he  can- 
not do  with  the  same  emphasis  at  any 
other  time.  With  the  presentation  of  the 
facts  there  should  go  the  opportunity  for 
those  who  ma}-  desire  to  do  so  to  make  a 
special  contribution  for  the  cause  speci- 
fied. 

The  Eastern  Synod,  at  its  annual  ses- 
sions in  October,  1929,  through  its  Stand- 
ing Committee  on  Home  Missions,  asks 
the  Board  of  Home  Missions  to  make  a 
study  of  the  whole  matter  of  the  obser- 
vance of  Home  Mission  Day.  The 
writer  feels  that  instead  of  even  thinking 
to  abolish  it,  we  should  put  forth  every 
effort  to  improve  it  in  order  that  it  may 
be  more  universally  observed  in  the 
future.  To  this  end  we  invite  sugges- 
tions on  Home  Mission  Day.  In  the 
meantime,  those  who  have  not  forwarded 
their  Home  Mission  Day  offerings 
please  do  so  as  soon  as  convenient. 

stration.  The  school  work  is  progressing 
nicely.  While  much  time  was  lost  last 
year,  by  having  no  Christmas  vacation 
and  spending  less  time  in  reviewing,  the 
work  is  now  almost  up  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  course. 
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Los  Angeles 

By  Rev.  J.  Mori 
The  Prophecy  of  William  H.  Seward 


OEVENTY-FIVE  years  have  passed 
since  Senator  William  H.  Seward 
uttered  his  famous  prophecy  that  ''the 
Pacific  Ocean,  its  shores,  its  islands,  and 
the  vast  region  beyond  will  become  the 
chief  theatre  of  events  in  the  world's 
great  hereafter.''  With  rare  clarity  of 
vision  he  added  that  "henceforth  Euro- 
pean commerce,  European  politics,  Euro- 
pean thought,  and  European  connections, 
although  actually  becoming  more  inti- 
mate, will  nevertheless  relatively  sink  in 
importance."  Seward  spoke  in  the  days 
of  the  California  gold  rush,  when  Ameri- 
ca's clipper  ships  were  famous  on  the 


seven  seas.  For  a  half  century  after  the 
Civil  W^ar  his  prophecy  was  without 
honor,  as  Americans  had  turned  their 
eyes  inland  and  were  occupied  in  the 
titanic  task  of  carving  an  empire  out  of  a 
continent.  But  in  time  his  vision  was 
vindicated.  He  had  correctly  foreseen 
the  inevitable  result  of  American  expan- 
sion to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  and  be- 
yond. 

Today  the  Pacific  is  the  scene  of  a  stir- 
ring drama.  What  the  Mediterranean  was 
to  the  civilization  of  Rome,  and  the  At- 
lantic was  to  Europe  in  the  last  three  cen- 
turies, the  Pacific  is  to  the  world  of  the 
twentieth  century. 


The  Drift  of  Trade  to  the  Pacific  Coast  Ports 


The  great  opportunities  for  American 
trade  expansion  lie  in  Latin  America  and 
the  Far  East.  There  are  almost  a  billion 
people  in  these  two  areas,  with  a  rela- 
tively low  standard  of  living.  If  we 
could  conceive  of  the  standard  of  living 
in  Latin  America  and  Asia  being  brought 
up  to  that  of  Europe,  the  increase  in  the 
volume  of  our  exports  would  be  enor- 
mous, and  the  percentage  distribution 
would  show  Asia  and  Latin  America  as 
our  greatest  markets.  Putting  the  matter 
in  another  way,  I  would  say  that  as  the 
population  of  the  Pacific  area  raises  its 
standards  of  living,  and  it  is  already 
doing  this  to  a  remarkable  degree,  the 
streams  of  commerce  will  deepen  and 


widen  in  this  area  to  an  extent  that  will 
make  the  present  movement  of  trade  on 
the  Atlantic  seem  small  and  inconse- 
quential. The  drift  of  commerce  to  the 
Pacific  seems  as  certain  and  inevitable  as 
the  march  of  progress  in  the  world.  And 
it  is  but  natural  to  expect  that  this  in- 
creased trade  with  the  great  countries  in 
the  Pacific  area  should  be  reflected  in  the 
commerce  of  the  Pacific  Coast  ports. 

Let  me  cite  the  tremendous  growth  in 
the  commerce  of  the  Pacific  Coast  ports, 
totalling  in  1928  over  one  billion  dollars 
in  comparison  with  $264,000,000  in  1913. 
This  remarkable  increase  confirms  the 
drift  of  trade  to  the  Pacific,  which  is  in 
turn  reflected  in  the  large  increase  in 
trade  of  the  Pacific  area. 


Los  Angeles  Harbor 


One  of  these  Pacific  Coast  ports  which 
is  the  future  New  York  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  the  Port  of  Los  Angeles.  Los 
Angeles  harbor,  built  to  order  and  cost- 
ing the  sum  of  $23,000,000,  has  attracted 
the  shipping  of  the  world.  Within  recent 
years  it  has  become  the  second  port  of 
America  in  point  of  total  deep-sea  com- 
merce, handling  in  excess  of  23.700.000 
tons  of  freight  in  1928 — greater  than 
New   Orleans,   Philadelphia  and  Balti- 


more ;  80  percent  greater  than  Boston : 
indeed  it  stood  second  only  to  the  Port 
of  New  York.  Twenty  years  ago  this 
great  harbor  was  simply  a  lagoon,  a  frog- 
])ond,  two  feet  deep  at  low  tide,  lying  all 
l)ut  untouched  and  exposed  to  the  open 
sea. 

The  creati(^n  of  this  har1)()r  called  at 
once  for  three  additional  facilities — 
world  markets,  factories,  and  raw  mate- 
rials. 
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(1)  World  Markets.  The  harbor,  the 
former  frog-pond,  has  performed  mir- 
acles. A  total  of  165  steamship  com- 
panies, including  75  lines  carrying  gen- 
eral cargo,  put  Los  x^ngeles  in  direct 
touch  with  the  great  markets  of  all  the 
world.  Ships  sailing  from  Los  Angeles, 
for  instance,  touch  at  Durban  and  Cape 
Town,  South  Africa,  stopping  at  Kobe, 
Hong  Kong,  and  Singapore.  From  there 
across  the  South  Atlantic  to  Buenos 
Aires ;  up  the  east  coast  of  South 
America,  touching  at  Santos  and  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  to  New  Orleans ;  then  through 
the  Panama  Canal  and  up  the  Pacific 
Coast  to  Los  Angeles.  Another  important 
around-the-world  service,  sailing  from 
Los  Angeles  every  two  weeks,  runs  from 
Los  Angeles,  by  way  of  San  Francisco 
and  Honolulu,  to  Japan,  then  to  Hong 
Kong,  Singapore,  Colombo,  through  the 
Suez  Canal,  across  the  Mediterranean  to 
Marseilles ;  through  the  Strait  of  Gibral- 
tar and  across  the  Atlantic  to  New  York, 
and  then  through  the  Panama  Canal  to 
Los  Angeles  again.  The  trans-Pacific 
services  of  the  Dollar  Line  and  the  N.  Y. 
K.,  a  Japanese  line,  go  to  and  from  the 
Orient  every  week. 

There  is  another  new  line,  sailing  from 
Los  Angeles  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
calling  at  Batavia,  then  to  Calcutta,  India, 
returning  direct  to  Los  Angeles.  There 
are  other  services  to  New  Zealand,  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  Orient,  to  and  from  both 
coasts  of  South  America,  and  more  than 
a  dozen  services  with  regular  sailings  be- 
tween Los  Angeles  and  European  ports. 
More  than  twenty  other  lines  have  fre- 
quent service  from  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
ports  of  the  United  States  to  Los 
Angeles  and  return.  In  1928  the  total 
exports  from  Los  Angeles  harbor  were 
$130,000,000. 

(2)  Factories.  In  fifteen  years,  Los 
Angeles  has  put  5,700  factories  in  opera- 
tion. The  manufactured  output  of  Los 
Angeles  in  1929  exceeded  one  billion  and 
forty  million  dollars.    During  1928  up- 


ward of  100  new  industrial  concerns 
came  into  the  district,  and  in  the  first 
three  months  of  1929  over  25  new  manu- 
facturing enterprises  were  located  in  the 
area. 

Some  of  the  larger  of  these  develop- 
ments include  the  following:  Pacific 
Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  $4,000,000;  Fire- 
stone Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  $7,000,000; 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co,  $3,000,000; 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  $3,000,000;  Sears, 
Roebuck  and  Co.,  $5,000,000;  National 
Biscuit  Co.,  $2,000,000:  Columbia  Steel 
Corporation,  $2,000,000;  S.  Karpen  & 
Bros,  and  Kroehler  Mfg.  Co.,  $3,000,- 
000;  Illinois  Glass  Co.,  $750,000;  The 
White  Co.,  $1,250,000;  Shell  Oil  Co., 
$6,000,000;  Willys  Overland  Pacific  Co., 
$2,000,000;  Los  Angeles  Can  Co., 
$1,250,000;  General  Petroleum  Corpora- 
tion, $2,000,000. 

These  large  investments  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area  illustrate  its  manufacturing 
and  distributing  'efficiency  as  a  location 
for  factories. 

(3)  Raw  Materials.  The  greatest 
sources  of  the  world's  raw  materials  are 
easily  available  to  Los  Angeles.  Around 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific — on  the  West 
Coast  of  Mexico  and  Central  America, 
in  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China  are 
great  forests  of  hard  woods.  Frortl  Java 
and  the  Straits'  Settlements  comes  by  far 
the  bulk  of  the  world's  supply  of  crude 
rubber.  The  Philippine  Islands  furnish 
the  world  with  much  of  its  cocoanut  oil 
and  hemp.  Cofifee  is  furnished  by  Brazil, 
Colombia,  and  Java.  Just  across  the 
Pacific  in  China  and  Japan  are  the  world's 
greatest  sources  of  raw  silk.  The  world's 
supply  of  alpaca  comes  from  Peru,  and 
much  of  its  wool  from  New  Zealand  and 
Australia.  Large  quantities  of  raw  sugar 
are  produced  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  Hawaii.  Both  the  sources  of  most 
basic  raw  materials  and  the  world's  great 
markets  are  easily  available  by  cheap 
transportation  to  Los  Angeles. 
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The  Population  of  Los  Angeles 


Census  figures  show  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Los  Angeles  was  319,198  in  1910 
and  in  1920  it  was  576,673  while  in  1929 
it  was  1,427,480.  One  out  of  every  three 
people  who  have  settled  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  during  the  past  ten 
vears,  has  settled  in  Los  Angeles.  Every 
year  out  of  1,000,000  tourists,  150,000 
decided  to  stay  in  Los  Angeles.  The  ex- 
planation of  this  unprecedented  flow  of 
population  to  one  portion  of  the  country 
is  apparent ;  they  are  in  search  of  human 
happiness. 

For  every  one  loves  sunshine  and  a 
friendly  climate,  and  here  is  a  region 
where   these   may   be    found   in  great 


abundance ;  a  yearly  average  of  320  bril- 
liant* days,  with  a  thermometer  that 
scarcely  ever  attains  the  hundred  mark, 
and  never  has  been  but  40  degrees  above 
zero  as  the  limit  of  cold  weather. 

The  Americans  of  today  are  becoming 
an  outdoor  people,  and  here  is  the  most 
delightful  outdoor  country  anywhere  on 
earth.  It  has  a  great  agricultural  region 
around  the  city  which  leads  all  countries 
of  the  nation  in  agricultural  production. 
Los  Angeles  has  achieved  world  promi- 
nence as  a  manufacturing  center  and  as  a 
world  port.  In  fact,  it  confines  in  happy 
proportions,  opportunities  to  work,  to 
play  and  to  enjoy  life. 


1 

•I 


Japanese  Bai'Tizi;i)  \\\  Kvw.  ji  xkh  n;  M(»ri  in  Tin-:  C*        i  ai.  J  .\i'axi:si-: 
Reformed  Church,  Los  Angeles,  Palm  Sunday,  1929 
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A  Great  Future  for  Los  Angeles 


Now  the  questions  arise:  Will  the 
population  continue  to  increase  as  rapidly 
as  in  former  years?  Will  their  industries 
continue  to  increase?  It  might  be  better 
to  ask  whether  anything  could  keep  them 
from  increasing.  They  have  available  one 
of  the  greatest  factory  areas  of  any  city 
on  earth.  In  addition  to  electrical 
energy  they  have  an  abundance  of  natural 
gas,  while  Southern  California  alone  pro- 
duces one-fifth  of  the  world's  petroleum 
supply— more  than  200,000,000  barrels 
annually. 

There  likewise  exists  that  important 
economic  element  involving  the  increased 
year- 'round  efficiency  of  workmen  under 
favorable  climatic  conditions,  combined 
with  an  intercoastal  commerce  unexcelled, 
cheap  and  adequate  transportation  to  all 
the  world  markets.  The  fact  which  above 
all  others  insures  the  permanency  of  this 
increase  in  population,  in  industries  and 
general  development  is  purely  scientific 
and  deals  with  a  definite  force. 


For  centuries  the  name  "California" 
has  stirred  the  depths  of  man's  imagina- 
tion, in  terms  of  romance,  mystery  and 
adventure.  The  people  generally  think 
of  Los  Angeles  as  a  playground,  a  place 
where  they  might  go  and  have  a  wonder- 
ful time.  Today  it  has  lost  none  of  its 
lure,  and  it  is  a  charmed  land,  the  play- 
ground of  the  world.  But  this  world's 
playground  will  be  transformed  into  the 
industrial  center  of  the  United  States, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  seaport  cities  any- 
where on  earth. 

From  time  immemorial  the  world  has 
been  on  the  move,  and  its  movement  has 
always  been  toward  the  West — from  the.^^ 
Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic  and  from. 
Europe  to  America.   For  300  years  it  has  > 
been  traveling  westward,  across  the  North  . 
American  continent,  in  a  tide  that  has 
never  receded,  and  it  certainly  gives  forth 
no  indication  of  receding  now.    It  will 
surely  transfer  the  nations'  theatre  of  ; 
commercial  and  industrial  activities  from, 
the   Atlantic   to   the    Pacific   and  Los 
Angeles  is  destined  to  become  their  center. 
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The  Work  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Los  Angeles 


What  has  the  Reformed  Church  done 
in  Los  Angeles  ?  In  Los  Angeles,  during 
the  period  from  1920  to  1928  a  total  of 
288  churches  were  built,  with  a  total  value 
of  $9,614,477.  Among  them  two  are  of 
the  Reformed  Church.  Besides  these  two 
English  churches,  we  have  two  Japanese 
Missions  and  one  Hungarian  Mission  in 
Los  Angeles.  It  is  ten  years  since  the 
Japanese  work  was  started  in  Los 
Angeles,  and  eight  years  since  the  De- 
partment of  the  Pacific  Coast  was 
created.  In  comparison  with  the  tre- 
mendous increase  in  population,  com- 
merce and  industry  of  Los  Angeles  in  the 
last  ten  years,  what  our  Reformed 
Church  has  done  there  during  these  years 
is  very  small. 

I  have  made  the  statement  above  that 
the  world  is  moving  toward  the  West, 
toward  the  Pacific,  and  Los  Angeles  will 
become  the  center  of  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial activities  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


The  total  immigration  during  the  year 
1929  was  279,000.  Of  this  number 
47,000  were  Germans.  Dr.  Land  states, 
''unfortunately  the  situation  as  to  work 
and  steady  employment  for  these  good 
people  has  been  very  dark  during  the  past 
year,  particularly  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  year.  Men  of  all  types  and  experi- 
ences have  called  on  us  frequently  for 
assistance  in  finding  employment  and  for 
financial   help.     Nowadays    English  is 

Important  Action  Taken  by 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions,  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Wise  was 
relieved  of  the  position  of  Superintendent 
of  the  Church  Building  Department, 
which  position  he  has  been  occupying  for 
a  period  of  fifteen  years.  He  was  con- 
tinued as  Treasurer  of  the  Board,  giving 


Because  of  these  remarkable  facts,  our 
Reformed  Church  must  in  ever-increasing 
degree  share  in  the  expansion  of  the  re- 
ligious work  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  If  we 
realize  the  importance  of  the  work,  and 
that  the  future  of  our  Reformed  Church 
largely  depends  upon  what  we  do  now  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  we  must  enlarge  the 
work  there. 

There  is  still  a  vast  field  which  re- 
mains for  our  Reformed  Church  and  the 
opportunities  are  ours. 

To  evangelize  the  greater  Los  Angeles, 
as  our  share,  we  must  have  at  least  five 
more  English  churches,  three  more  Japan- 
ese churches  and  two  more  Hungarian 
churches  with  a  new  work  among  the 
Spanish-speaking  people.  This  would  re- 
quire at  the  lowest  estimate  $30,000  a 
year.  This  is  certainly  not  a  large 
amount  to  request,  in  view  of  past  neg- 
lect. .  The  onlv  question  involved  is  that 
of  Faith. 


everywhere  required  as  a  prerequisite  and 
few  business  people  like  to  employ  a  man 
who  does  not  speak  English  at  least  to 
some  extent.  Women  are  not  quite  as 
badly  off  as  men,  but  they  also  find  it 
hard  to  get  good  positions  if  they  strive 
for  anything  just  a  trifle  above  general 
housework  and  hard  labor."  As  Harbor 
Missionary  under  the  Board,  Dr.  Land 
has  been  able  to  render  assistance  to  many 
of  these  aliens,  and  to  find  work  and 
homes  for  them. 

the  Board  of  Home  Missions 

full  time  to  the  duties  of  this  responsible 
office.  At  the  same  meeting  the  office  of 
Field  Secretary  was  abolished  and  Dr. 
William  F.  DeLong,  who  has  filled  this 
position  for  three  years,  was  appointed  as 
Superintendent  of  the  Church  Building 
Department. 


'7  have  been  a  close  reader  of  The;  Outlook  of  ^Missions  for  years  and  I 
cannot  express  zvhat  it  has  meant  to  me  by  7vay  of  information  and  inspiration." 

— Mrs.  J.  M.  M kxckl.  Reading.  Penna. 
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The  Eastern  Hungarian  Classis  Sends  Greetings 


THE  Eastern  Hungarian  Classis  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  the  U.  S.  at 
its  25th  Anniversary  meeting,  held  at  the 
Hungarian  Reformed  Church  of  Bridge- 
port, Connecticut,  on  November  27,  1929, 
adopted  the  following  resolutions : 

"Our  Eastern  Hungarian  Classis  of 
the  Reformed  Church  in  the  U.  S.  can 
already  look  back  to  a  past  of  25  years. 

October  7,  1904,  was  the  date  when  the 
first  American  Hungarian  Reformed 
Classis  was  organized  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  with  the  support  of  the  Reform- 
ed Church  of  Hungary. 

From  this  first  classis  sprang,  or  de- 
veloped, the  other  two  classes,  while  the 
lawful  representative  of  this  first  classis 
is  the  present  Eastern  Hungarian  Classis 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  U.  S., 
which  gave  invaluable  and  permanent 
memorial  to  the  25  years  past  with  the 
edition  of  the  Souvenir  Book.  Not  only 
the  struggles  of  the  past,  but  also  the 
monograph  of  the  present  congregations 
belonging  to  this  Classis  are  also  given  in 
this  Souvenir  Book. 

But,  as  we  look  back  to  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century,  we  feel  that  we  must  give 
expression  at  the  present  occasion  to  all 
those  thankful  feelings  which  the  recol- 
lections of  the  past  arouse  in  our  hearts. 

We  feel  we  are  bound  with  deep  grati- 
tude to  God,  who  did  not  allow  the  small 
mustard  seed,  planted  25  years  ago,  to  get 
lost  during  the  course  of  time,  but  with 
His  fatherly  grace  and  goodness  allowed 
it  to  grow  into  a  great,  strong-trunked 
tree  with  many  branches — three  Classes. 
All  gratitude  for  this  to  God,  our 
heavenly  Father. 

At  the  milestone  of  the  quarter-cen- 
tury we  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the 
goodness  and  respect  for  religion  of  this 
great  country,  in  which  God  allowed  us  to 
live.  We  acknowledge  with  good  faith 
that  in  the  profession  of  our  holy  religion 
we  always  had  full  liberty  and  nobody 
ever  hindered  us  in  it.  For  this,  all  honor 
shall  be  given  forever  to  our  new  earthly 
home,  the  United  States,  which  governs 
itself  today  also  in  the  spirit  of  Washing- 
ton, Lincoln,  and  the  other  great  men. 


With  deep  gratitude  towards  God  do 
we  think  at  this  festive  occasion  of  our 
beloved,  now  crippled  Hungarian  Re- 
formed Zion.  It  is  her  merit  in  the  first 
place  that  the  scattered  bones  received  life 
here  in  the  distant  strange  land  when  she 
united  our  Reformed  congregations  into 
a  higher  unit — the  classis. 

With  this  she  appointed  to  us  a  firmer 
future,  and,  as  we  love  to  believe,  also 
lengthened  the  Hungarian  life  of  our  con- 
gregations. Even  if  we  had  to  leave  her 
— through  her  maternal  counsel — the 
warmth  of  our  souls  and  the  love  of  our 
hearts  will  abide  with  her  forever.  We 
feel  and  mourn  with  her  at  the  heavy 
hours  of  trial  and  in  the  glad  hours  of 
the  resurrection  we  shall  rejoice  with 
her. 

With  all  the  warmth  of  our  grateful 
hearts  and  rejoicing  over  the  25  years  of 
the  past,  we  think  now  of  our  communal 
church,  the  Reformed  Church  in  the 
United  States,  to  which  we  belong  institu- 
tionally since  the  last  eight  years.  We 
make  testimony  joyfully  thereof  that  we 
have  not  been  disappointed  in  our  Com- 
munal Church,  because  it  has  become  a 
mother  to  us  in  place  of  our  own  mother 
in  the  noblest  meaning  of  the  word.  With 
uplifted  heads  we  declare  we  have  and 
never  have  had  any  reason  for  regretting 
that  we  listened  to  the  words  of  our 
mother,  the  Reformed  Church  of 
Hungary,  and  united  with  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States.  The  dispo- 
sitions of  this  Church  towards  us  are  so 
patient,  peaceful,  loving  and  kind  that 
only  malice  could  find  anything  objection- 
able therein.  Those,  who — outside  of  our 
Classis — take  interest  in  our  affairs,  give 
proof  of  the  most  Christian  virtues.  We 
enjoy  the  most  complete  liberty  in  our 
Hungarian  consciousness,  our  Reformed 
faith,  in  the  direction  of  our  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  material  affairs.  For  all  these  we 
can  only  express  our  grateful  thanks  to 
the  Church  and  give  in  return  the  eternal 
devotion  of  our  grateful  hearts.  We  now 
ask  our  native  Church  in  Hungary  also, 
that  if  she  really  cares  for  those  children 
of  hers,  whom  she  once  let  go  from  her 
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maternal  bosom,  to  deepen  and.  strengthen 
that  holy  bond  which  exists  between  her 
and  our  present  Mother  Church,  which 
was  so  blessedly  instituted  through  their 
own  covenant. 

We  also  think  it  worthy  of  mention 
here,  that  of  those  persons  who  were  pres- 
ent at  the  organization  of  the  First  Hun- 
garian Reformed  Classis  in  America,  only 
two  ministers  are  at  present  alive  in 
America  and  they  both  belong  to  this 
classis.  Rev.  Ernest  Komjathy  and  Rev. 
Bela  Kovacs  are  these  two,  by  name,  who 
have  lived  through  with  the  Classis  all  the 
joys  and  trials  of  25  years  since  its  birth. 
God  keep  them  long  in  our  Classis.  May 
we  keep  in  respect  the  memory  of  those 
who  have  gone  the  way  of  Eternity. 

"The  constitutional  character  of  our 
Reformed  Church  is  the  Classis.    Its  fu- 


ture, vitality,  etc.,  are  measured  just  by 
the  vitality  of  the  Classis."  (Souvenir 
Book)  —  (Epilogue)  —  (Rt.  Rev.  Ravasz). 

Our  Classis  already  has  a  past  of  25 
years.  It  has  shown  during  these  25  years 
that  it  wants  to  live  and  it  can.  For  this 
past  let  there  be  thanks  to  God  and 
appreciation  for  all  those  who  have  so 
faithfully  performed  their  trust.  We  ask 
the  gracious  benignity  of  God  for  the 
future,  to  enable  us  to  make  stronger  the 
life  of  our  Classis,  which  strength  will 
also  be  the  measure  of  the  vitality 
and  future  of  our  congregations.  Let  us 
try  to  be  useful  instruments  in  the  hands 
of  God  in  spreading  His  kingdom  and  to 
the  peace  of  our  Reformed  Zion. 

Rev.  Stephen  Bessemer. 

Stated  Clerk. 


Observations  of  the  Treasurer 

J.  S.  Wise 

**Oh,  ho!    Oh,  ho!  His  nose  doth  show. 
How  oft  the  black-jack  to  his  lips  doth  go." 


THE  above  is  part  of  an  old  drinking 
song  that  reveals,  to  some  extent,  the 
great  change  that  has  taken  place  in  our 
land  during  the  last  decade.  In  1911,  just 
a  few  months  before  I  assumed  the  office 
of  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Home  Mis- 
sions, I  attended  an  International  Con- 
vention of  Christian  Endeavor  in  Atlantic 
City.  I  was  amazed  at  its  slogan.  Appar- 
ently it  was  an  idle,  thoughtless  gesture. 
"A  saloonless  nation  by  1920!"  FooHsh! 
Impossible !  And  yet  ?  Well,  the  saloon 
was  actually  outlawed  in  1920  and  now 
after  ten  years  we  have  great  reason  for 
rejoicing  over  the  rapidity  with  which 
we  are  becoming  not  only  a  saloonless 
nation,  but  a  sober  one. 

What  has  become  of  the  bleary-eyed 
and  red-nosed  crowd  that  were  every- 
where in  evidence  in  1911?  Evidently 
the  so-called  black-jack,  or  hip-flask  habit 
of  today,  ■  is  greatly  exaggerated.  The 
evidence  to  sustain  the  charge  is  gone. 
The  red,  pudgy  noses  of  yesterday  have 
practically  disappeared  from  our  streets — 
so  also,  have  the  reeling  thousands  that 
were  the  products  of  the  old  time  saloon. 


The  opponents  of  prohibition  are 
making  a  great  deal  of  noise  about  the 
impossibility  of  law  enforcement.  They 
use  lax-enforcement  as  their  chief  argu- 
ment for  the  abandonment  of  prohibition 
and  urge  the  repeal,  or  modification,  of 
the  laws  designed  to  strengthen  it.  Of 
course,  all  well-thinking  people  under- 
stand their  motives.  Personal  liberty  is  a 
misnomer  and  a  fallacy.  It  is  pure 
'*bunk."  It  lacks  evidence.  The  corner 
saloon,  that  was  found  everywhere  ten 
years  ago,  is  gone.  The  crowds  of  idle, 
poorly  dressed,  red-nosed  and  reeling 
men  are  gone.  The  shabby,  underfed 
women  and  children,  who  were  the  direct 
results  of  the  law-protected  saloon,  are 
gone.  The  days,  when  it  was  the  corner 
saloon  that  cashed  the  pay  check  of  the 
"working  man,"  and,  incidentally,  in- 
duced him  to  spend  the  bulk  of  his  wages 
and  then  sent  him  home  in  a  drunken  and 
l)esotted  condition  to  his  needy  family, 
are  gone.  Yes.  many  more  of  the  quite 
common  things  of  1911,  when  that  host 
of  young  and  enthusiastic  Christian  En- 
deavorers  dared  to  adopt  the  slogan  of 
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"a  saloonless  nation,"  are  gone,  and  gone 
forever.  Evidence?  Yes,  where  is  the 
evidence,  that  things  are  worse  now  than 
they  were  in  the  halcyon  days  of  the 
open  saloon? 

Much  of  the  discussion  that  one  hears, 
in  Congress  and  elsew^here,  if  stripped  of 
its  "bunk",  would  fall  flat  and  command 
little  or  no  attention.  That  there  re- 
mains too  much  drinking  is  true ;  but 
even  that  can  not  be  compared  wath  the 
common  conditions  of  pre-prohibition 
days.  If  this  were  not  so,  we  would  not 
be  face  to  face  with  the  howling  discon- 
tent of  the  'Vets"  who  find  it  difficult, 
risky  and  expensive  to  get  that  which  will 
satisfy  their  insatiable  appetites.  Bad 
rum  is  hard  to  get — good  rum,  practically 
impossible ! 

I  believe  the  majority  of  the  American 
people  understand  this  and,  in  conse- 
quence, much  of  the  wet  propaganda  is  of 
non-effect.  After  ten  years  of  trial,  it 
would  be  a  crime  against  humanity  and  a 
great  blot  upon  the  present  generation  to 
weaken,  or  abrogate,  all,  or  even  a  part 
of  that  which  has  been  gained. 

Prohibition  has  been  a  very  prominent 
factor  and  has  made  a  marvelous  contri- 
bution in  raising  the  standards  of  living 
for  the  whole  American  people.  The  rags 
and  distress  of  extreme  poverty  have 
almost  disappeared.  Whatever  poverty 
remains  is  due  to  minor  causes  and  largely 
because  of  human  selfishness.     If  we 


should  overcome  our  selfish  demands  for 
larger  dividends  and  if  we  were  more 
willing  to  apply  the  Golden  Rule  in  our 
dealings  with  the  less  fortunate,  even  the 
remaining  remnants  of  poverty  would 
soon  disappear.  And  so,  instead  of  list- 
ening to  the  lamentations  of  the  "wets", 
let  us  rejoice  in  the  good  that  has  been 
accomplished  and  look  hopefully  forward 
to  even  greater  triumphs  and  achieve- 
ments. By  being  sober  we  shall  gain  far 
more  personal  liberty  than  will  ever  come 
by  self-indulgence.  We  can  afford  to  let 
the  opposition  howl.  They  are  fast  dis- 
appearing. The  onetime  and  ever-present 
sot  has  disappeared  almost  entirely.  The 
rum  he  loved  has  done  its  work.  How 
sad !  We  must  never  forget  the  millions 
of  bright,  promising  young  men  and 
young  women  whose  lives  were  ruined, 
in  the  old  days  when  rum  was  easy  to  get. 
It  was  cheap  and  plentiful  and  our  land 
paid  an  enormous  price  in  lost  manhood 
and  womanhood,  lost  business,  lost  lives 
and  a  thousand  and  one  other  losses.  It 
was  a  losing  game  all  around,  and  one 
would  be  a  consummate  fool  to  want  the 
old  days  restored. 

The  time  is  now  at  hand  when  the  old 
song  must  be  changed.  The  rednose  is  no 
longer  with  us.  Therefore,  the  following 
is  more  appropriate : 
"Oh,  ho  !  Oh,  ho  !  His  nose  doth  show 
That  his  lips  to  the  flask  no  longer  doth 
go." 


Harvard  Professor  Sums  Facts  on  Prohibition 


PROF.  THOMAS  NELSON 
CARVER,  a  professor  of  political 
economy  of  Harvard  University,  writing 
in  the  Harvard  Crimson,  outlines  seven 
facts  about  prohibition,  which,  he  says, 
have  not  been  sufficiently  emphasized. 

First,  he  says,  it  must  be  admitted 
there  is  a  drink  evil  and  uncurbed  it  is 
dangerous  to  civilization. 

Second,  every  civilized  country  is  en- 
gaged in  a  struggle  to  curb  this  evil. 

Third,  the  fight  against  the  liquor  evil 
in  this  country  began  more  than  150  years 
ago. 

Fourth,  in  this  conflict,  the  liquor  inter- 
ests have  had  the  great  advantage  of  being 
well  financed.    The  drys  must  rely  as  in 


the  past  on  the  merits  of  their  cause. 

Fifth,  very  few  wets  will  say  they  want 
the  saloons  back.  If  present  conditions 
are,  as  they  say,  worse  than  when  we  had 
saloons,  why  not  have  the  saloons  back? 
They  know  well  that  present  conditions, 
bad  as  they  are,  are  vastly  better  than 
they  were.  To  that  extent  at  least  prohi- 
bition is  a  success. 

Sixth,  the  chief  argument  against 
prohibition  is  based  on  the  word  "can't." 

Seventh,  the  wets  are  not  willing  to  dis- 
cuss the  question,  "Would  prohibition  be 
a  good  thing  economically  and  morally 
for  the  country  if  it  were  well-enforced?" 
That,  after  all,  is  the  real  question. — 
Prom  ''Clipshectr  Jan.  13,  1930. 
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THE  SOCIAL  SERVICE  COMMISSION 

James  M.  Mullan,  Executive  Secretary 


Contemporary  Commandments  of  Social  Righteousness 

Albert  W.  Pai^mer,  Minister  First  Congregational  Church, 
Oak  Park,  Illinois 


LIFE  today  is  being  organized  in  more 
intricate  and  complicated  ways.  The 
old  individual  morality  is  not  enough.  Re- 
ligion must  adventure  forth  into  the  social 
order.  The  minister  of  tomorrow  must 
add  to  the  ten  commandments  of  per- 
sonal righteousness  ten  more  of  social 
justice.  Perhaps  they  will  be  something 
like  this. 

I 

I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  but  thou  shalt 
remember  that  I  am  also  the  God  of  all 
the  earth.  I  have  no  favorite  children. 
The  Negro  and  the  Hindu,  the  Chinese, 
Japanese,  Russian  and  Mexican  are  all 
my  beloved  children. 

rr 

Thou  shalt  not  measure  a  city's  great- 
ness by  its  population  or  its  bank  clear- 
ings alone,  but  also  by  its  low  infant  mor- 
tality, its  homes,  playgrounds,  libraries, 
schools  and  hospitals  and  its  low  record 
for  bootlegging,  prostitution,  robbery  and 
murder. 

Ill 

Thou  shalt  remember  that  no  civiliza- 
tion can  rise  above  the  level  of  its  respect 
for  and  ideals  of  womanhood. 

IV 

Thou  shalt  remember  thine  own  sins 
and  build  no  prisons  for  revenge  and 
punishment,  but  make  thy  courts  clinics 
for  the  soul  and  thy  jails  hospitals  for 
moral  diseases. 

V 

Thou  shalt  remember  that  the  end- 
product  of  industry  is  not  goods  or  divi- 
dends, but  the  kind  of  men  and  women 
whose  lives  are  molded  by  that  industry. 


VI 

Thou  shalt  press  on  from  political 
democracy  toward  industrial  democracy, 
remembering  that  no  man  is  good  enough 
or  wise  enough  to  govern  another  man 
without  his  consent,  and  that,  in  addition 
to  a  living  wage,  every  man  craves  a 
reasonable  share  in  determining  the  con- 
ditions under  which  he  labors. 

VII 

Thou  shalt  outlaw  war  and  make  no 
threatening  gestures  either  with  great 
navies  or  vast  military  preparations 
against  thy  neighbor. 

VIII 

Thou  shalt  honor  men  for  character 
and  service  alone,  and  dishonor  none  be- 
cause of  race,  color  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude. 

IX 

Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness 
against  thy  neighbor  by  malicious  prop- 
aganda or  colored  news  or  by  calling  him 
contemptuous  names  such  as  Dago, 
Chink,  Jap,  Wop,  Nigger  or  Sheeney. 

X 

Thou  shalt  remember  that  when  thine 
own  ancestors  were  savages  and  barbar- 
ians other  men  brought  to  them  the  sav- 
ing and  civilizing  Christian  Gospel.  Now 
that  thou  art  rich  and  prosperous,  beware 
lest  thou  export  to  Asia  and  Africa  only 
thy  science  and  efficiency,  thy  warships, 
goods  and  moving-picture  films  and  for- 
get to  export  the  Christian  message  and 
the  Christ-like  spirit  also. 

Published  in  Federal  Council  Bulletin, 
Jan.,  1929. 
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Joint  National  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish  Statement  on 

the  Recent  Textile  Strikes 


I  'HE  Commission  on  the  Church 
1  and  Social  Service  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America,  the  Social  Action  Department 
of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Confer- 
ence, and  the  Commission  on  Social 
Justice  of  the  Central  Conference  of 
American  Rabbis  join  in  expressing  their 
common  concern  over  the  serious  situa- 
tion in  the  textile  industry. 

''Every  one  who  desires  peace  and 
brotherhood  founded  upon  justice  has 
been  shocked  at  the  disorder  and  kiUings 
which  have  recently  marked  the  unrest  in 
the  textile  industry.  The  tragedies  at 
Gastonia  and  Marion,  North  Carolina, 
have  appalled  all  who  accept  the  respec- 
tive ethical  teachings  of  our  religions. 
Right  and  wrong  in  such  conflicts  cannot 
be  decided  by  violence.  To  attempt  to 
bring  peace  by  bludgeon  and  bullet  to  the 
disorganized  industrial  life  of  the  textile 
industry  is  contrary  to  every  sound  rule 
of  morality.  We  condemn  such  a  course 
unqualifiedly.  We  urge  employers  and 
public  officials  in  the  textile  areas  not  to 
suppress  by  force  the  protests  of  the 
workers  and  their  efforts  for  the  redress 
of  manifest  evils,  nor  to  employ  legal 
action  backed  by  force,  save  in  the  keep- 
ing of  the  peace  by  the  constituted  officers 
of  the  law  in  restrained  and  disciplined 
exercise  of  their  duty.  We  appeal 
urgently  to  the  workers  while  picketing 
and  at  other  times  not  to  use  violence 
against  persons  or  property. 

"The  unrest  in  the  textile  industry  and 
the  tragedies  in  some  mill  centers  have 


arisen  not  only  from  the  economic  con- 
fusion in  the  industry  as  a  whole,  but 
also  from  faulty  conditions  in  the  rela- 
tions between  employers  and  employees. 
That  the  hours  of  labor  are  longer  and 
wages  lower  than  in  most  industries  and 
are  below  the  standard  which  the  public 
conscience  deems  right,  is  generally 
acknowledged. 

"Employers  in  the  industry,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  have  failed  to  recognize  or- 
ganizations of  labor  and  to  show  a  will- 
ingness to  allow  labor  that  freedom  to 
organize  for  which  the  social  programs  of 
our  three  bodies  stand.  Manufacturers 
who  organize  associations  of  their  own 
and  act  collectively,  often  through  paid 
representatives,  have  no  sound  ethical 
basis  for  objecting  to  efforts  of  workers 
to  organize  for  their  own  welfare  and  to 
act  through  representatives  of  their  own 
choosing. 

"The  tragedies,  the  unrest  and  the 
underlying  faulty  conditions,  combined 
with  the  well-known  economic  difficulties 
which  the  industry  faces,  compel  us  to 
urge  a  thorough  study  of  the  entire  in- 
dustry by  the  Federal  Government.  We 
strongly  reinforce  the  recent  resolutions 
passed  by  several  Southern  ecclesiastical 
bodies  calling  for  such  a  study.  The  hap- 
piness and  well-being  of  all  who  are 
affected  by  the  textile  industry  obviously 
demand  it.  To  deal  with  an  economic 
situation  such  as  this,  where  forces  appear 
as  yet  beyond  individual  or  group  cor- 
rection, is,  in  our  judgment,  plainly  the 
duty  of  wise  and  just  Government." 


Thank  You! 

"/  enjoy  The  Outlook  oe  Missions  so  much  and  zvould  not  be  without  it." 

— Miss  Grace  H.  Love,  Eastwood  Hills,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

''We  enjoy  reading  each  number  of  The  Outlook  oe  Missions  and  look  for- 
ward to  its  coming  each  month  as  it  improves  each  time." 

— Mrs.  Allen  R.  Lampe,  Frederick,  Maryland. 


Foreign  Missions 

AxLEN  R.  Bartholomew,  Editor 
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W'orZrf  Z>ai/  of  Prayer  for  1930 

®.     rj^RIDAY,  March  7,  is  the  day  set  apart  for  Prayer  for  the  World.  The 
A     r  observance  this  year  takes  on  special  significance  from  the  fact  of  the 
^     Pentecostal  Year.    Much  of  the  time  should  be  given  to  Meditation.  Silence 
\J     is  golden.  It  is  too  often  true  that  instead  of  being  still  in  the  presence  of 
^     God  and  praying,  "Speak,  Lord,  for  Thy  servant  heareth,"  we  seem  to  say, 
yj     ''Hear,  Lord,  for  Thy  servant  speaketh."    If,  then,  ''in  our  approaches  to 
God  we  have  been  reluctant,  hurried  or  casual — if  we  interrupt  and  cannot 
listen,  cannot  wait — let  us  ask  forgiveness  for  this  trampling  of  His  courts,  o> 
^     and  study  to  amend  our  ways."  y 
"Behold  thou  prayest,  prepare  thyself,  and  be  not  as  one  that  tempteth  n 
\    God."  J 
Q  "Perfect  prayer  consisteth  not  in  the  multitude  of  words  but  in  the  y 

^     strength  of  the  desire  towards  God.''  q 

^  Le^t  Us  Pray:  ^ 

^           For  grace  to  forget  ourselves  and  attend  to  God.    For  power  to  form  ^ 

^  the  habit  of  resting  in  God.    "Oh,  rest  in  the  Lord !    Wait  patiently  upon  f 

A  Him,  and  He  will  grant  thee  the  desires  of  thine  heart."  G 

^           For  a  profound  sense  of  the  Presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  our  ministry  J\ 

\J  of  intercession.    For  grace  to  surrender  ourselves  to  His  guidance.    For  ^ 

g  willingness  to  leave  the  whole  question  of  "results''  to  God.    For  the  power  a 

k  to  rise  upon  "distractions"  and  inertia  by  the  energy  of  a  steadfast  will,  united  U 

g  to  God.  P 
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A  Program  With  a  Cross 


AT  Christmas  time,  in  some  of  our 
public  squares  in  the  cities,  the  lights 
of  office  buildings  are  arranged  so  that 
they  shine  out  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  Last 
year  I  stood  in  Madison  Square,  New 
York  City,  and  looked  at  one.  It  seemed 
to  me  the  moving  symbol  of  the  great 
task,  and  thank  God,  the  great  hope  of 
our  world,  that  the  Church  and  the  mes- 
sage of  Jesus  Christ  must  be  in  our 
world  not  merely  as  a  little  Christmas 
tree  as  a  temporary  addition  in  some  city 


park.  It  is  rather  to  be  a  part  of  business 
itself,  of  the  thing  that  we  do  for  a  Hv- 
ing,  and  which  is  the  texture  of  our  daily 
life  and  the  work  of  our  whole  industrial 
world.  On  that  we  place  the  marks  of 
the  Lord  Jesus.  For  only  as  we  carry 
His  spirit  into  the  ruling  forces  of  our 
work,  only  as  we  bring  into  business  itself 
some  of  the  spiritual  spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ,  will  we  ever  get  along  with  the 
task  and  the  hope  of  makmg  this  a  Christ- 
like world. 

Dr.  Hal  ford  E.  Luccock. 
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Through  the  Eyes  of  an  Evangelist 


NEVER  before  has  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
been  so  widespread  and  powerful  in 
my  country  as  it  is  now.  The  successive 
misfortunes  which  have  befallen  Japan 
have  made  her  introspective  and  humble. 
We  are  dissatisfied  with  the  philosophy 
of  materialism  and  are  turning  to  more 
spiritual  bases  of  living.  The  writings  of 
Emerson,  Thoreau,  Tolstoi,  Whitman 
and  Dumas  are  being  widely  read.  One 
edition  of  half  a  million  copies  of  **Les 
Miserables"  has  just  been  sold  out.  I 
recently  preached  for  three  nights  in 
Osaka  to  audiences  which  averaged  three 


thousand.  There  were  more  than  eight 
hundred  converts,  few  of  whom,  I  admit, 
due  to  the  repulsive  coldness  of  the 
Christian  Church,  have  been  taken  effec- 
tively into  any  religious  organization. 
Most  of  the  imperial  household  is  now 
Christian.  There  are  180  Christians  in 
the  social  service  department  of  the 
Tokyo  imperial  government.  The  news- 
papers have  become  as  friendly  to  Chris- 
tianity as  to  Buddhism.  I  am  optimistic 
over  the  future  of  true  Christianity  in 
Japan. 

T.  Kagawa. 


Appreciation  of  Missionaries 


IT  was  my  privilege,  not  many  weeks 
ago,  to  visit  an  old  lady,  the  mother  of 
one  of  our  medical  missionaries  in  North 
China,  She  keeps  a  basket  of  letters  by 
her  side,  letters  all  written  by  her  son  in 
China.  She  showed  me  some  of  those  let- 
ters, and  I  noticed  how  carefully  and  lov- 
ingly her  fingers  touched  the  pages.  She 
also  spoke  longingly  of  her  desire  to  see 
her  son  once  more  before  she  is  called  to 
God.  Yet  she  knows  the  chance  for  that 
is  small,  for  she  is  already  more  than 
eighty-five.  But  this  deep  love  and  long- 
ing for  her  son  is  not  the  only  thing  I 
saw  that  afternoon.    I  saw  also  shining 


out  from  her  the  joy  of  sacrifice  and  con- 
secration which  has  enabled  her  to  give 
her  son  to  the  service  of  the  Lord.  When 
one  sees  such  acts  of  devotion  and  sacri- 
fice cheerfully  borne  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
that  another  people  may  also  come  to 
know  God,  then  one  begins  to  realize 
what  it  must  cost  men  and  women  here 
in  the  West  to  have  a  share  in  this  work. 
So  for  myself,  and  for  many  others  of 
my  countrymen,  who  have  come  to  know 
God  our  Loving  Father  and  Jesus  our 
Saviour  through  the  work  of  the  mission- 
aries, I  thank  you. 

F.  Z.  Koo. 


The  Essay  and  Poster  Contest 


THERE  is  a  growing  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  the  study  of  Steward- 
ship in  our  Church,  for  which  we  are  de- 
voutly thankful.  Until  the  children  of 
God  will  learn  their  true  relation  to  the 
things  which  they  possess,  be  it  time,  tal- 
ents or  means,  they  cannot  really  enjoy 
them.  All  that  we  are,  and  all  that  we 
have,  is  a  trust  from  the  Lord,  and  we 
are  in  duty  bound  to  use  these  God-given 
gifts  for  His  glory  and  for  our  welfare. 

The  Stewardship  Essay  and  Poster 
Contest,  from  January  7  to  March  16, 
is  the  eighth  for  which  Dr.  William  E. 
Lampe,  the  inspiring  leader,  is  making 
most   admirable   preparations.     In  the 


artistic  folder,  issued  by  the  Stewardship 
Department  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  General  Synod,  it  is  frankly  stated  that 
''the  Contest  is  a  means  of  teaching  the 
principles  of  Christian  Stewardship  to 
our  young  people."  To  the  coming  gen- 
eration we  must  look  for  the  supporters 
of  the  work  of  the  Church,  and  if  the  ris- 
ing generation  can  be  taught — and  they 
will — the  secret  of  a  truly  happy  Chris- 
tian life,  there  need  be  no  fear  for  the 
future  of  the  Church  of  God.  Let  us 
encourage  the  young  to  write  essays  and 
to  prepare  posters.  It  will  give  them 
pleasure  and  the  profiting  will  appear  unto 
all. 
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Mr.  Le  Galley  Writes  of  His  Visit  to  Miyaiichi 

(Note:: — This  interesting  letter  was  read  to  the  students  of  Heidelberg  College, 
Tiffin,  Ohio,  during  the  recent  "Y"  campaign,  held  in  the  interest  of  the  Miyauchi 
Chapel  Fund  which  now  totals  more  than  $1,000.  Mr.  Le  Galley  sailed  for  Japan 
last  summer  and  is  now  teaching  in  North  Japan  College. — Editor.) 


Sendai,  Japan 

Dear  Heidelbergers : 

Yamagata  has  always  been  a  name  to 
conjure  with  in  connection  with  Heidel- 
berg College  and  its  activities.  Speak  of 
Japan  or  the  Orient  and  the  Heidelberg 
student  of  the  passing  generation  imme- 
diately thinks  of  Yamagata.  Through  its 
support  of  the  Mission  church  at  Yama- 
gata, Heidelberg  students  for  a  number 
of  years  past  have  expressed  their  inter- 
est in  Missions  in  general  and  in  the  work 
of  Japanese  missions  in  particular. 

When  the  Yamagata  church,  through 
great  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
gregation and  pastor,  went  to  self-support 
a  year  or  so  ago,  Heidelberg  students 
transferred  their  allegiance  to  the  village 
of  Miyauchi  and  are  working  each  year 
toward  a  building  fund  with  which  to 
provide  a  church  home  for  Japanese 
Christians  of  this  community. 

Years  ago  when  I  first  heard  of  Yama- 
gata before  entering  college,  and  a  year 
ago  when  the  plea  of  Miyauchi  was  first 
presented  to  the  Heidelberg  "Y''  cabinets, 
I  little  dreamed  that  I  would  ever  visit 
these  places  in  old  Japan.  Yet,  less  than 
two  weeks  after  I  had  arrived  in  Sendai 
for  my  new  work,  I  was  on  a  Japanese 
train,  Yamagata  bound.  A  seven-hour 
journey  through  magnificent  mountain 
scenery  brought  me  to  this  surprisingly 
modern  and  enterprising  city  of  some 
45,000  people.  While  there  I  was  the 
guest  of  Rev.  Carl  D.  Kriete,  another 
Heidelberger,  and  his  family. 

Sunday  morning  we  set  out  for  Yama- 
gata church.  The  building  proved  to  be 
a  small  frame  chapel  similar  to  some  of 
our  rural  churches  in  America.  Remov- 
ing our  shoes  at  the  door  in  approved 
Japanese  fashion  we  donned  sHppers  and 
stepped  into  the  chapel. 

Men  and  women  in  the  pews  were 
divided  by  the  central  aisle.  The  Japan- 
ese pastor's  wife  was  playing  the  prelude 
on  a  small,  foot-pumped,  reed  organ. 
With   the   aid   of   a   Romaji  hymnal, 


(having  Japanese  words  spelled  out  in 
Roman  letters  instead  of  the  usual  char- 
acters), I  was  able  to  join  in  the  singing. 
Although  I  did  not  understand  individual 
words,  long  familiarity  with  the  tunes  told 
me  the  meaning.  The  service  was  much 
like  that  of  a  small  congregation  at  home. 
The  pastor's  sermon  seemed  to  hold  the 
complete  attention  of  his  listeners. 

In  the  afternoon,  Rev.  Mr.  Kriete  and 
I  set  out  in  his  car  for  Miyauchi,  which  is 
some  twenty-five  miles  from  Yamagata. 
The  drive  was  a  delightful  one  through 
incomparable  mountain  valleys  oflFering  a 
heavy  yield  of  rice  and  grapes.  The  dis- 
trict's fame  for  a  fine  quality  of  silk  was 
evidenced  by  the  many  mulberry  bushes 
from  which  the  leaves  are  gathered  to 
feed  the  silk  worms. 

Miyauchi  revealed  itself  as  a  village  with 
as  imposing  a  white  way  as  Tiffin  itself 
can  boast.  (Electrical  power  is  abundant 
in  Japan).  The  parsonage  and  chapel  of 
the  Miyauchi  church  are  combined  in  a 
native  house.  The  young  pastor,  a  recent 
graduate  of  our  seminary  in  Sendai,  lives 
with  his  family  on  the  ground  floor.  A 
stairv/ay  leads  to  *'the  upper  room"  where 
is  revealed  only  a  small  reed  organ,  a  pul- 
pit, and  eight  or  ten  low  benches  on  which 
the  church  members  place  their  Bibles  and 
hymnals  while  they  sit  on  the  mat-covered 
floor.  The  average  attendance  is  from 
fifteen  to  twenty.  Girl  workers  in  the 
local  silk  mills  are  among  those  faithful 
in  attendance.  With  a  new  chapel  and 
better  equipment,  the  Miyauchi  church 
can  doubtless  reach  larger  numbers  and 
can  do  a  more  efficient  service  to  the  com- 
munity. 

We  stayed  only  for  a  part  of  the  eve- 
ning service  because  of  the  return 
journey  over  rough  roads  to  Yamagata. 
As  we  hurried  away,  the  sound  of  a 
Christian  hymn  followed  us  through  the 
quiet  streets  of  Miyauchi,  a  village  of 
Shinto  shrines  and  Buddhist  temples,  a 
village  whose  very  name  means  literally, 
'Svithin  the  temple." 

Charles  M.  Le  Gallev. 
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An  Intimate  Letter  from  Mrs.  Fuse 

Sendai,  December  28,  1929. 

Dear  Mrs.  Schneder: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  Christmas  gift.  IMrs.  Faust  handed  it  to 
me.  It  was  so  much  and  my  purse  was  made  heavy.  The  Tuesday  ladies  gave  me 
twenty  yen  for  Christmas  and  many  loved  ones  also  gave  me  such  nice  presents. 
Indeed,  I  was  loaded  with  nice  things.  Mrs.  Nagai  sent  me  ten  yen  for  you  to  buy 
something.  I  was  afraid  that  it  would  be  too  near  the  time  you  start  to  send  things, 
and  I  am  keeping  it  till  you  come  back.  She  is  doing  great  work.  Her  Thursday 
children's  class  is  twenty  in  number.    She  is  always  so  happy  and  so  thankful. 

Christmas  here  was  so  nice  everywhere.  The  loveliest  was  Kindergarten's.  The 
children  did  really  wonderfully,  so  cute  and  so  sweet.  How  could  we  do  without  our 
new  building?  The  big  play  room  was  full  with  people.  Our  early  morning  service 
was  very,  very  good.  I  felt  as  if  I  was  in  the  church  in  America.  Mr.  Akaishi  and 
Mr.  G.  Demura  served.    The  choir  was  beautiful. 

The  evening  Shinbokukai  was  very  interesting.  I  wondered  if  upstairs  might 
fall  down  with  our  laugh.  What  do  you  think?  I  got  fourth  prize  by  my  yokio!  I 
told  them  that  funny  story  at  Grand  Canyon.  I  was  busier  than  bees.  Seventy-two 
thank-offering  boxes  were  returned  and  the  money  was  over  120  yen.  I  am  going 
to  Tokyo  tomorrow  to  have  Christmas  and  New  Year  with  my  family.  They  are  all 
very  well.    I  received  many  pretty  Christmas  cards  from  America. 

In  last  letter  I  told  you  about  our  curing  a  woman.  Mrs.  Hagashi  brought  her 
to  our  Bible  Class  twice  and  in  the  last  Men's  Bible  Class  we  welcomed  her  husband. 
He  brought  his  friend  with  him.  ^Irs.  Hirayama  will  be  baptized  soon.  Mrs.  Kan- 
azawa  is  very  earnest  and  she  works  like  one  of  the  Kan j is.  She  is  very  near  to  the 
kingdom.    At  Easter  time  I  am  expecting  some  good  harvest. 

Today  Air.  Akaishi  and  I  are  going  to  visit  Nozoe  Shigekatsu  in  prison.  We 
are  so  happy  that  Mr.  Akaishi  is  recovering  nicely  and  Mr.  Demura  has  come  back. 
Our  New  Year  meeting  is  on  the  18th  and  Mr.  Akaishi  will  speak.  We  are  all  look- 
ing forward  for  your  return.  I  hope  Dr.  Schneder  will  rest  well.  I  am  very,  very 
well  and  everybody  is  surprising  of  my  good  health: 

Truly  yours, 

ToYosE  Fuse. 

Cornell  Conducts  Special  School  for  Missionaries  on  Furlough 

THE  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  in  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
invited  missionaries  working  in  rural  areas  who  are  home  on  furlough  this  win- 
ter to  attend  a  four  weeks'  school,  specially  organized  for  this  purpose,  in  which 
they  might  obtain  a  short  introduction  to  studies  related  to  the  life  of  country  people. 

The  school  opened  on  February  10th  and  will  close  on  ]\Iarch  8th.  During 
the  first  week  the  students  participated  in  ''Farmers'  Week,"  one  of  the  great  annual 
events  at  Cornell,  when  special  courses  and  lectures  are  provided  for  more  than  five 
thousand  farmers  who  come  at  that  time. 

The  purpose  in  offering  this  course  is  not  limited  to  the  teaching  of  agricul- 
tural science.  The  aim  is  to  give  the  missionary  an  introduction  to  some  of  the  fun- 
damental studies  that  will  enable  him  to  understand  better  the  life  of  country  people, 
so  that  all  his  missionary  work  may  be  more  closely  related  to  their  interests  and 
needs.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  organization  and  supervision  of  extension 
work,  and  a  principal  method  of  this  school  is  to  demonstrate  such  work  rather  than 
merely  to  teach  its  theory. 
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Americans  of  Japanese  Ancestry 

Walter  Yoshito  Mihata,*  University  of  Hawaii 


LESS  than  a  generation  ago,  our 
parents  left  this  country,  their  homes 
and  loved  ones,  to  seek  their  fortunes  in 
America.  Many  of  them  who  went  to 
America  years  ago  had  no  ambition  other 
than  to  save  their  earnings  and  to  return 
home.  Most  of  them  had  no  desire  to 
make  America  their  permanent  home. 

Our  parents  many  of  whom  have  made 
their  homes  in  the  United  States  for 
almost  a  generation  are  still  loyal  Japan- 
ese subjects. 

The  birth  of  their  children  who  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  however, 
has  changed  the  situation.  We  the  Ameri- 
cans of  Japanese  ancestry,  the  second 
generation  of  Japanese  in  America,  are 
recognized  as  American  citizens  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  problems  confronting  the  Ameri- 
cans of  Japanese  ancestry  have  been 
many,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  these 
wa.s  that  of  dual  citizenship.  Born  of 
Japanese  parents,  we  were  by  your  laws, 
subjects  of  Japan.  Born  in  the  United 
States  and  recognized  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  we  are  American 
citizens.  There  we  were — a  group  of 
young  people  owing  allegiance  to  two 
countries. 

A  person  who  owes  allegiance  to  both 
the  United  States  and  Japan  cannot  do 
his  best  for  either  country.  If  he  renders 
his  best  services  to  one  he  will  certainly 
neglect  the  other.  Not  only  will  he  fail 
to  serve  well  the  two  nations,  but  will 
ultimately  neglect  both.  A  man  without 
a  country  may  be  in  a  bad  situation,  but 
what  could  be  worse  than  a  man  trying  to 
be  loyal  to  two  countries. 

Your  government,  however,  the  gov- 
ernment of  our  parents,  realizing  the  sit- 
uation, passed  the  Expatriation  Law.  We 
are  indeed  thankful  to  your  government 
and  to  the  gentlemen  who  were  respons- 
ible for  the  passage  of  the  law,  for  we  are 
now  free  to  give  our  allegiance  to  one 
country. 

"^'Speech  given  by  Mr.  Mihata  at  the 
International  Oratorical  Contest  held  in 
Tokyo  in  May,  1928. 


We  are  Americans,  America  is  our  one 
and  only  country — we  are  proud  of  it, 
and  we  wish  to  stay  as  Americans. 

Though  Japanese  by  blood,  we  are 
Americans,  and  have  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  American  citizens.  We  can 
own  land,  exercise  the  franchise,  and 
come  and  go  freely.  But  still,  because  we 
are  Japanese,  we  often  find  ourselves 
placed  under  the  same  social  and  economic 
disadvantages  as  our  parents,  who  are  not 
American  citizens. 

Here  we  are  a  group  of  young  people 
coming  into  manhood  and  womanhood, 
and  confronted  with  the  problems  of 
making  a  place  for  ourselves  in  America. 
Our  first  problems  begin  at  home  and 
with  our  elders.  Our  parents  and  elders 
are  bewildered  with  our  American  ways 
and  manners.  They  complain  that  we  are 
too  readily  forgetting  the  languages  and 
customs  that  are  so  dear  to  them. 

Outside  of  our  homes,  we  are  a  great 
problem  to  the  Americans  who  still  look 
at  us  with  a  great  big  question  mark.  We 
are  criticized  because  we  cannot  speak 
English  so  well  as  they  can.  They  doubt 
our  efforts  to  become  true  Americans. 
We  live  a  dual  life ;  for  on  the  streets  we 
try  to  be  "Regular  American,"  but  at 
home  in  order  to  please  our  parents  we 
try  to  be  as  Japanese  as  possible. 

We  have  been  raised  in  America  and 
our  education  and  training  have  been 
American.  The  more  American  we  get, 
the  farther  we  are  cut  off"  from  our 
parents  and  from  Japan. 

We  are  in  a  peculiar  situation  for  we 
are  Americans  and  not  Americans ; 
Japanese  and  not  Japanese.  We  are 
Americans,  and  yet  we  many  times  find 
ourselves  unable  to  enjoy  some  of  the 
i)ri\ileges  of  American  citizens.  We  are 
Japanese  by  blood  and  yet  our  parents 
and  elders  are  inclined  to  look  down  upon 
us.  Even  when  we  come  to  Japan,  you 
the  Japanese  people,  are  tempted  to  look 
at  us  as  merely  American  born — just  the 
descendants  of  immigrants. 

We  are  not  ashamed  of  our  Japanese 
blood  nor  are  we  ashamed  of  our  Ameri- 
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can  birthright.  There  is  no  reason,  no 
cause  to  be  ashamed  of  either ;  but  when 
we  are  misunderstood  and  criticized  we 
many  times  feel  lost.  The  misunderstand- 
ings have  bred  prejudices,  and  general 
discontent.  We  meet  many  moments  of 
discouragement,  and  the  temptations  to 
sag  and  fall  are  many  and  dangerous.  We 
have  a  great  responsibility,  however,  and 
the  eyes  of  the  American  people  are  on 
us.  If  we  turn  out  as  good  American 
citizens,  American- Japanese  friendship 
will  be  strengthened.  "For  by  their  fruits 
ye  shall  know  them."  The  task  is  hard, 
but  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  "Bushido'' 
we  are  determined  to  he  as  good  Ameri- 
can citizens  as  our  ancestors  were  good 
Japanese  citizens. 

This  is  the  situation  under  which  we 
are  struggling,  but  the  Americans  of 
Japanese  ancestry  must  go  on.  W^e  fee] 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  stay  and  overcome 
the  great  barriers  of  misunderstanding. 
America  is  our  home,  we  know  of  no 
other  home,  and  we  must  solve  our  own 
problems. 

Our  efforts,  Friends,  will  not  be  in 
vain.  In  Hawaii  where  the  races  have 
met,  we  are  satisfactorily  working  out 
the  problems  of  racial  relationships.  We 
have  learned  through  a  common  under- 
standing to  work  and  co-operate  with 
each  other  in  friendship  and  har- 
monious good  will.  The  West  repre- 
sented by  the  United  States  and  the  East 
by  Japan  have  met  on  the  Pacific.  East 
and  West  meet  in  us,  the  Americans  of 
Japanese  ancestry.  America  and  Japan 
are  wedded  in  our  personality,  for  we  are 
the  children  of  both.  Born  and  raised  in 
America,  American  in  our  ideals  and  am- 
bitions, we  represent  the  West.  Born  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Japanese  parents, 
retaining  your  culture  and  thought,  we 
represent  the  East. 

Your  civilization  expanding  into  a 
score  of  centuries,  your  art  and  culture 
cannot  fail  to  be  a  real  contribution  to  the 
advancement  of  humanity.  As  the  repre- 


sentatives of  your  great  race,  we  feel  that 
it  is  our  duty  to  preserve  things  Japanese 
that  are  true,  just  and  lovely  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  country  of  our  birth.  We  are 
proud  of  the  land  of  our  ancestors,  of 
its  history  and  civilization,  and  we  wish  to 
make  it  better  known  to  our  fellow 
Americans. 

You  look  at  America  as  a  purely  mate- 
rialistic nation.  America,  my  friends,  has 
a  soul — you  need  not  go  through  another 
great  disaster  of  earthquake  and  fire  to 
see  it.  W^e  see  her  spirit  of  freedom,  of 
justice,  and  of  humanity — and  we  wish  to 
help  you  see  it. 

Our  parents  have  made  great  contribu- 
tions to  America,  and  we  feel  that  we  too 
must  make  our  contributions.  Our  parents 
have  helped  us  in  every  way  to  receive  our 
American  education.  They  at  the  same 
time  have  constantly  reminded  us  of  the 
best  in  the  Japanese  people.  We  are 
greatly  indebted  to  our  parents  and  we 
wish  to  finish  the  task  they  have  so  nobly 
started. 

We  are  determined  to  show  our  brother 
Americans  that  we  the  Americans  of 
Japanese  ancestry  can  and  do  make  true, 
loyal  Americans.  would  like  to  show 
you  the  people  of  Japan  that  we  are 
worthy  representatives  of  your  .  great 
country. 

If  your  country,  the  country  of  our 
parents,  and  America,  our  country,  should 
come  to  a  better  knowledge  of  each  other, 
to  a  fuller  and  deeper  understanding  of 
each  other's  mission  and  inspirations — a 
long  stride  will  have  been  taken  toward 
the  general  advancement  of  human  happi- 
ness. We  hope  that  our  presence  in 
America  will  lead  America  and  Japan  to 
unite  hands  across  the  Pacific  in  lasting 
friendship  and  Good  Will. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  America  is  our 
country,  the  country  of  the  Americans  of 
Japanese  ancestry.  May  she  prosper  in 
peace  and  co-operation  with  your  great 
nation,  Japan,  the  country  of  our  parents ! 
The  Japanese  Student  Bidletin. 


"I  enjoy  reading  The  Outlook  of  Missions  very  much." 

— Miss  Sue  C.  Bogenrief,  ^lifflinburg,  Pa. 
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New  Year's  Day  in  Japan 

Customs  and  Traditions  of  the  Years  Greatest  Gala  Day 
By  Chiyono  Sugimoto 

(Note:. — Dr.  Willian  G.  Seiple,  of  our  Japan  Mission,  who  sent  us  this 
dipping  from  one  of  Japan's  leading  newspapers,  informs  us 
Chiyono  Sugimoto  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Etsu  Inagaki  Sugimoto, 
of  "A  Daughter  of  the  Samurai." — Editor.) 


mteresting 
that  Miss 
the  author 


NEW  YEAR  is  almost  here.  Whether 
old  or  young,  rich  or  poor,  every 
Japanese  has  a  special  right  in  this 
greatest  gala-day  of  the  year,  for  during 
the  one  night's  passing  from  the  last  day 
of  the  twelfth  month,  every  person  is  a 
year  older — not  the  marn-doshi,  the  birth- 
day of  "complete  circling  age,"  when  each 
one  may  celebrate  the  date  of  his  birth, 
but  the  kazoe-doshi,  "the  counting  age," 
which  tells  how  many  years  he  has  be- 
longed to  Japan. 

According  to  the  old  calendar,  New 
Year  was  the  beginning  of  spring,  there- 
fore, many  of  the  festivities  are  survivals 
of  the  primitive  customs  which  carry 
symbols  of  new  life ;  thus,  everybody  has 
new  clothing,  as  the  cocoon  emerges  from 
a  somber  past  into  a  brilliant-hued  future. 
And  every  one  must  have  a  drink  of  "new 
water"  and  a  sip  of  rice-wine;  both  of 
which  mean  new  birth  into  a  new  year. 

But  to  be  ready  for  the  New  Year,  we 
must  make  preparation,  so  December  is 
a  busy  month  for  all  Japan.  Every  garden 
is  clipped  and  swept,  every  roof  is 
repaired,  torn  shoji  (paper  sliding  doors) 


renewed,  broken  furniture  and  kitchen 
utensils  replaced,  cushions  re-covered, 
hundreds  of  postal-card  greetings  ad- 
dressed ready  to  be  sent,  the  house  shrine 
emptied  and  every  article  dusted,  polished 
and  freshened  into  shining  newness,  all 
bills  paid  and  food  prepared — especially 
mochi,  the  big,  flat  cakes  of  rice-paste 
essential  for  decoration,  for  entertaining 
guests  and  for  the  home. 

And  we  mustn't  forget  the  decoration 
for  the  gateway.  A  simple  hanging  out 
of  two  flags  and  a  lantern  will  do  for 
most  holidays,  but  not  for  New  Year.  A 
pine  tree  bound  with  oddly-tied  ropes  to  a 
bunch  of  bamboo,  must  be  placed  on 
either  side  of  the  gate,  and  a  ragged  straw 
rope  with  swinging  strips  of  zig-zag 
cut  white  papers  stretched  above  the 
entrance ;  for  every  home,  rich  or  humble, 
has  to  be  safely  guarded  from  evil  by  the 
presence  of  these  emblems  of  good. 
Busy  House  Mistress 

As  it  is  the  duty  of  the  wife  to  attend 
to  the  wants  of  the  home,  the  mistress  of 
the  house  has  scarcely  time  to  draw  a 
leisurely  breath,  from  "needle  day"  of 
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December  8,  when  all  the  unfinished  sew- 
ing of  the  year  must  be  hurried  through, 
until  the  last  hour  of  New  Year's  eve, 
when  a  hot  bath  and  a  brisk  sweeping  out 
of  the  beans  scattered  through  the  house, 
clears  the  home  of  all  evils  of  the  past 
year.  Thus,  may  the  new  year  be  wel- 
comed with  a  swept  garden,  a  mended 
roof,  a  new  dress,  a  clean  body,  a  clear 
conscience  and  an  honest  purse — although 
perhaps,  an  empty  one. 

The  day  begins  at  early  dawn  with  a 
wide-awake  tossing  back  of  the  bed 
covers,  ( for  who  would  dare  be  sleepy  on 
New  Year's  morning!)  and  then  with 
hustle  and  bustle  getting  into  one's  best 
clothes,  all  ready  for  the  sunrise  cup  of 
"young  water"  which  the  jnistress  has 
drawn  from  the-  well  in  a  new  wooden 
bucket,  having  twisted  around  it  a  braided 
straw  rope  with  hanging  ragged  ends  of 
straw.  This  drink  of  morning  water  is 
a  universal  custom.  Even  in  these  mod- 
ern days  of  city  water  with  pipes  and 
faucets,  old-fashioned  families  and  the 
simple  people  of  the  streets  may  be  seen 
at  sunrise  on  New  Year's  morning, 
gathered  around  public  hydrants,  waiting 
in  merry,  chattering  groups,  with  their 
little  wooden,  rope-bound  buckets. 

After  the  drink  of  "young  water" 
which  brings  prosperity  and  long  life,  we 
hurry  to  greet  the  oldest  member  of  the 
family,  (who  was  probably  the  first  one 
up  in  the  house),  then  each  greets  every 


one  else  with  bows  and  smiling  words  of 
congratulation  for  the  year  to  come — and 
generations  after ;  for  everything  in  food, 
decorations  and  words  mean  "Long  life 
to  the  Nation !"  Greetings  over,  we 
hasten  to  breakfast,  for  we  do  not  want 
the  sun  goddess,  when  she  peeps  into  our 
window,  to  find  us  later  than  she.  As 
we  take  our  seats,  we  see  at  each  plate,  a 
pair  of  new  white  chopsticks  slipped  into 
a  paper  cover  having  on  it  certain  words 
of  congratulation  used  only  on  this  day. 

New  Year  Breakfast 

It  is  an  old  breakfast — beautiful  to  look 
upon,  with  its  pretty  combination  of  col- 
ors, but  tasteless  to  modern  tongues.  The 
oconi  (which  means  "mixed")  soup,  con- 
tains bits  of  many  vegetables,  common  in 
primitive  days  but  rarely  seen  now,  each 
of  which  is  a  good-luck  symbol  for  the 
future.  Like  the  soup  bowls,  all  dishes 
are  of  lacquer,  and  served  from  a  nest  of 
lacquer  boxes  piled  in  zig-zag  fashion, 
making  a  very  attractive  appearance. 
Later,  a  small  tray  is  brought  with  an 
odd-shaped  lacquer  pot  holding  toso — rice 
wine.  It  is  carefully  poured  in  three 
short  tip-ups  of  a  few  drops,  into  a  shal- 
low red  lacquer  cup.  This  one  sip  at  least, 
of  New  Year  toso,  has  always  been  con- 
sidered essential  to  every  Japanese,  as  its 
significance  is  "resurrection — new  birth 
into  another  year,"  and  to  drink  it  is  a 
pledge  of  loyalty. 
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But  the  world  is  changing — growing 
wiser,  some  think — and  many  families 
believing  that  toso  is  a  harmful  thing,  are 
using,  in  its  place,  amacakc — an  unfer- 
mented  drink  also  made  from  rice,  in 
which  they  offer,  with  reverent  and  sin- 
cere loyalty,  the  age-old  toast,  ''Prosper- 
ity and  Everlasting  life  to  the  Nation !" 

With  breakfast  over  and  the  sun  really 
up,  even  though  hiding  her  face  behind  a 
cloud,  the  master  of  the  house  wastes  no 
time  in  starting  out  to  make  calls ;  for  the 
earlier  the  call  the  greater  the  honor.  The 
children,  in  gay  hair-ribbons  and  new 
sash,  run  into  the  garden,  and  presently 
their  clear  voices  are  heard  singing,  ''Hi 
toyo-ni-Fu  tayo!"  keeping  time  to  the 
''tap — tap !"  of  flying  shuttlecocks. 
And  the  mistress,  moving  about  with  a 
soft  rustle  of  her  best  garments,  directs 
the  maids  in  preparing  for  the  callers  who 
will  soon  begin  to  arrive.  One  wipes  the 
lacquer  trays  and  dishes  with  a  square  of 
silk;  another  folds  sheets  of  white  paper 
into  the  good-luck  Flying  Goose  shape, 
and  arranges  on  each,  pretty  red  and 
white  cakes  in  the  shape  of  pine,  bamboo 
and  plum. 

The  First  Caller 
As  soon  as  the  first  caller  appears,  he  is 
served  osoni  and  its  accompaniments 
from  the  lacquer  nest  of  boxes,  then  out 
will  come  the  little  flower  cakes  and  a  cup 
of  seaweed  tea — for  tea  made  from  leaves 
of  tea  is  never  served  on  Xew  Year's  day. 


Then  follows  the  little  tray  with  the 
lacquer  pot  and  the  shallow  cup.  and 
again  is  poured  the  few  drops  of  toso — 
or  anmsake. 

Many  callers  come  to  every  house, 
though  occasionally  they  find  at  a  door 
only  the  welcome  of  a  pretty  white  box 
decorated  with  emblems,  and  with  a  wide- 
open  top  to  receive  the  cards.  There  are 
kitchen  callers  also.  The  grocer,  the  fish- 
man,  the  vegetable  vendor  and  all  the 
daily  visitors  on  business  errands,  come 
dressed  in  holiday  kimono,  and  with 
smiling  faces  offer  congratulations  for 
the  year. 

Such,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  are 
the  busy  pleasures  of  New  Year's  day  in 
most  of  the  homes  of  Japan.  But  long 
before  the  day  is  here — indeed,  right 
now — many  a  mistress  is  sitting  with 
thoughtful  brow,  planning  for  the  food 
to  be  served  to  the  many  callers  during 
the  crowded  three  days.  Especially  must 
there  be  plenty  of  mochi — that  most 
democratic  food  in  the  world — an  honored 
serving  to  the  highest  in  the  land.  His 
Majesty,  the  Emperor;  and  equally  an 
honored  serving  to  the  humblest  fisher  on 
the  coast  or  the  beggar  at  the  gate ;  for 
no  beggar  is  turned  away  on  New  Year's 
day,  although  salt  is  generally  scattered 
after  him  as  he  goes  on  his  way. 

Yes,  rnocJii  is  the  most  important  part 
of  New  Year's  day.  There  can  be  no 
celebration  without  it.    And  not  onlv  is  it 
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food  for  family  and  guests,  but  it  is  also, 
the  essential  decoration  for  the  New  Year 
tokonoma.  On  a  high,  square  tray  of 
white  wood  two  round,  plump  inochi 
cakes  are  placed ;  the  small  on  top  of  the 
large.  Then  spangles  of  seaweed  are 
spread  over  them,  and  on  top — to  make  a 
pile  of  three — is  placed  a  round,  golden 
dai-dai,  the  beautiful  sour  orange  which 
can  never  be  eaten,  even  if  it  were  de- 
licious, (which  it  is  not),  because  it 
represents  a  prayer  for  the  unborn  gen- 
erations of  future  Japan.  Perhaps  a 
small  scarlet  lobster  is  there,  too,  scram- 
bling over  the  mochi  cake  in  the  midst  of 
the  seaweed.     The  white  tray  of  each 


house  differs  somewhat,  but  the  signifi- 
cance is  always  the  same — prosperity  and 
long-life  to  the  nation. 

So  New  Year  is  a  time  of  holiday 
greetings  and  holiday  decorations,  of  holi- 
day food  and  holiday  games — up  to  Jan- 
uary 16.  That  is  the  day  when  ''Servant's 
Holiday"  tells  us  that  the  decorations 
have  been  taken  down  and  New  Year  fes- 
tivities are  over.  But  they  have  left  be- 
hind them  a  feeling  of  safety;  for  an 
inherited  duty  was  willingly  done  when 
the  entire  nation  gave  again  its  heartfelt 
welcome  to — the  dawn — the  birthday — 
the  spring — the  new  year. — The  Japan 
Advertiser. 


Comparative  Monthly  Receipts  for  Foreign  Missions 

OCTOBER— DECEMBER,  1929 


OCTOBER 


Synods 

Eastern   

Ohio   

Northwest   

Pittsburgh   

Potomac   

German  of  East. 

Mid-West   

W.  M.  S.  G.  S... 
Miscellaneous  . . 
Annuity  Bonds  . 
Bequests   

Totals   


Appt. 
$7,257.96 
2,653.62 
1.026.35 
2,992.98 
3,197.79 
25.00 
1.129.75 


$18,283.45 


1928 
Specials 
$902.06 
382.00 
5.00 
500.00 
60.00 


11,265.13 
25.00 

'l.775'.44 
$14,914.63 


Totals 
$8,160.02 
3.035.62 
1,031.35 
3,492.98 
3,257.79 
25.00 
1,129.75 
11,265.13 
25.00 

*i,775.44 
$33,198.08 


Appt. 
$9,456.79 
4,345.31 
1,109.14 
2.394.51 
3,755.89 
581.88 
1.425.76 


1929 
Specials 
$263.80 
535.79 
1.778.35 
354.23 
38.00 
50.00 
13.00 
1,194.97 
130.35 
100.00 


Totals 
$9,720.59 
4,881.10 
2,887.49 
2,748.74 
3,793.89 
631.88 
1,438.76 
1,194.97 
130.35 
100.00 


Increase 
$1,560.57 
1,845.48 
1,856.14 

'sse.ib 

606.88 
309.01 

105.35 
100.00 


Decrease 


$744.24 


10,070.16 


$23,069.28 
Net 


  1,775.44 

$4,458.49  .$27,527.77  $6,919.53  $12,589.84 
Amount  of  Decrease   $5,670.31 


1928 

Synods  Appt.  Specials 

Eastern    $9,888.50  $714.06 

Ohio    3,649.06  127.00 

Northwest    474.30  10.00 

Pittsburgh    1.638.78  96.23 

Potomac    1.444.78  100.00 

German  of  East. .      375.00  109.50 

Mid -West    1,512.99   

W.  M.  S.  G.  S   2,555.19 

Miscellaneous   

Annuity  Bonds   1,000.00 

Bequests   

Totals   $18,983.41  $4,711.98 


NOVEMBER 

1929 

Totals          Appt.  Specials 

$10,602.56     $9,641.56  $855.00 

3.776.06       3.750.00  1,434.22 

484.30       1.419.13  167.20 

1,735.01       2.918.98  2.41 

1,544.78       4,020.16  251.00 

484.50  1,126.25   

1.512.99  1,914.99   

2,555.19    2.659.25 

  17.00 

1.000.00   

  45.25 

$23,695.39    $24,791.07  $5,431.33 

Net  Amount 


Totals  Increase  Decrease 

$10,496.56    $106.00 

5,184.22  408.16   

1,586.33  1.102.03   

2,921.39  1,186.38   

4,271.16  2,726.38   

1.126.25  641.75   

1.914.99  402.00   

2,659.25  104.06  

17.00  17.00   

  1.000.00 

45  25  45  25 

$30.222".4b  $6,633.01  $i.l06.66 

of  Increase    $5,527.01 


1928 

Synods 

Appt. 

Specials 

Eastern   

.$10,001.05 

$639.54 

Ohio   

6,189.00 

316.00 

601.65 

1,115.00 

Pittsburgh   

.  1.614.26 

1.095.50 

Potomac   

.  4.740.49 

5.002.00 

■German  of  East. 

.  2.583.63 

134.75 

Mid-West 

.  1.833.44 

100.00 

W.  M.  S.  G.  S... 

1.298.89 

Miscellaneous    ,  . 

10.00 

Annuity  Bonds  . 

1.5.000.00 

3.233.70 

Totals   

.$27,563.52 

$27,945.38 

DECEMBER 

1929 

Totals          Appt.  Specials 

$10,640.59    $18,721.72  $1,425.10 

6..505.00       7,378.24  23.5.34 

1.716.65       1.636.21  340.00 

2.709.76       2.405.70  115.00 

9.742.49     11.738.17  100.00 

2,718.38       2073.27  50.00 

1.933.44       2.650.70  147.00 

1,298.89    1.724.28 

10.00    5.00 

15.000.00    100.00 

3.233.70    1,450.00 

$55,508.90    $46,604.01  $5,691.72 
Net  Amount 


Totals  Increase  Decrease 

$20,146.82  $9,506.23   

7,613.58  1,108.58   

1,976.21  259.56   

2.520.70    $189.06 

11,838.17  2.095.68   

2.123.27    595.11 

2,797.70  864.26   

1.724.28  425.99   

5.00    5.00 

100.00    14.000.00 

1,450.00    1.783.70 

$52,295.73  $14,260.30  $17,472.87 

of  Decrease   $3,212.57 
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The  New  Christian  Adventure 

J.  H.  Oldham 
Secretary,  International  Missionary  Council 


'  I  'HE  most  significant  thing  which 
1  resulted  from  the  consideration  of 
the  Christian  Message  by  the  Interna- 
tional Missionary  Council  at  Jerusalem 
was  that  the  attention  of  the  Church  was 
directed  in  a  more  powerful  way  than 
ever  before  to  a  fresh  missionary  task. 
There  was  in  connection  with  the  meeting 
at  Jerusalem  no  commission  on  unoccu- 
pied fields,  as  there  was  in  preparation 
for  the  World  Missionary  Conference  in 
Edinburgh  in  1910.  But  the  meeting  at 
Jerusalem  did  none  the  less  most  arrest- 
ingly  call  attention  to  a  vast,  important 
field,  which,  while  it  cannot  be  described 
as  unoccupied,  has  certainly  not  yet  been 
entered  with  a  fraction  of  the  energy, 
faith,  courage,  and  resources  that  are 
required. 

What  the  meeting  at  Jerusalem  recog- 
nized with  far  greater  vividness  than  any 
previous  missionary  conference  was  the 
significance  of  the  rapid  spread  through- 
out the  world  of  modern  industrial  civ- 
ilization, based  on  the  application  of  the 
results  of  scientific  inquiry  to  the  increase 
of  wealth  and  welfare,  and  dominated  by 
the  scientific  outlook.  Under  the  impact 
of  these  powerful  new  forces,  existing 
social  systems  are  undergoing  sweeping 
transformations  and  are  threatened  with 
dissolution.  The  traditional  religions  are 
revealing  themselves  as  inadequate  to 
meet  the  changed  situation  and  are  losing 
their  hold  on  the  minds  of  educated  men. 
Though  the  number  of  those  afTected  as 
yet  by  the  new  outlook  is  small  rela- 
tively to  the  masses  of  the  population, 
those  who  are  so  afifected  are  the  leaders 
of  the  national  life  and  are  directing  the 
forces  which  are  reshaping  that  life. 

We  are  witnessing  a  fact  of  immense 
significance  in  the  life  of  the  world — the 
coming  into  existence  of  a  world  civiliza- 
tion having  the  same  material  basis  in  ap- 
plied science,  and  the  growth  among  the 
educated  classes  throughout  the  world, 
notwithstanding  differences  of  race  and 
traditional  culture,  of  a  common  outlook 
and  common  attitude  to  life. 


This  outlook,  which  may  be  described 
as  that  of  secular  civilization,  is  a  far 
more  formidable  challenge  to  Christian- 
ity than  any  of  the  non-Christian  religious 
systems.  It  is  no  mere  academic  theory 
or  speculative  philosophy.  It  is  intimately 
associated  with  the  creative  forces  of  the 
modern  world.  It  is  not  a  body  of  tra- 
ditional beliefs,  to  which  men  pay  an  out- 
ward and  respectful  homage  while  their 
real  interests  lie  elsewhere.  What  we 
have  to  reckon  with  are  the  assumptions 
underlying  and  bound  up  with  the  living 
forces  which  are  here  and  now  building 
up  the  world  in  which  we  live. 

This  is  the  challenge  which  the  Chris- 
tian Church  has  to  meet,  and  it  is  not  at 
present  being  met  in  any  adequate  way. 
Unless  we  can  meet  it  more  efifectively, 
the  missionary  movement  will  lose  touch 
with  the  most  vital  happenings  in  the 
world  today  and  with  the  forces  which 
are  affecting  most  profoundly  the  lives 
and  thoughts  of  men  and  the  conditions 
in  which  they  live. 

In  any  attempt  to  describe  in  summary 
fashion  the  situation  with  which  we  have 
to  deal,  two  things  have  to  be  borne  in 
mind.  The  first  is  that  no  single  state- 
ment, still  less  any  brief  summary,  can 
include  all  that  is  involved  in  the  arduous 
struggle  to  hold  and  assert  the  Christian 
view  of  life  and  the  world  against  the 
rival  view  of  secularism.  In  dealing  with 
these  questions  there  is  no  danger  which 
it  is  more  important  to  avoid  than  that 
of  being  satisfied  with  cheap  and  easy 
solutions  and  carried  away  by  catch 
phrases.  Real  help  can  be  given  only  by 
those  who  at  the  cost  of  pain  and  suffer- 
ing have  entered  deep  into  the  heart  of 
the  problem,  who  have  felt  in  their  souls 
the  full  force  of  the  opposing  view.  It  is 
not  glib  and  fluent  exposition  that  is 
wanted,  but  the  contribution,  however 
halting,  of  those  who  have  thought  deeply 
and  bear  in  their  persons  the  scars  of  the 
conflict. 

Secondly,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
we  have  to  do  not  merely  with  the  old 
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controversies,  in  which  the  Church  has 
always  been  engaged,  in  regard  to  a  the- 
istic  and  Christian  view  of  the  world. 
That  still  remains  a  fundamental  issue. 
But  there  are  certain  features  in  the  pres- 
ent situation  which  give  it  an  altogether 
new  gravity. 

It  is  true  that  the  intellectual  climate 
today  is  on  the  whole  more  favorable  to 
Christian  belief  than  it  was  in  the  pre- 
vious century.  The  older  dogmatism  of 
natural  science  is  being  repudiated  by 
the  scientists  themselves.  But  whereas  in 
previous  generations  it  was  the  relatively 
few  highly  educated  and  serious  minds 
that  had  their  faith  undermined  by 
the  new  knowledge,  today  the  assump- 
tions underlying  the  secular  attitude  to 
life  are  through  the  universities  in 
all  countries  being  communicated  to  suc- 
cessive generations  of  students  and 
through  books,  magazines  and  the  press 
permeating  the  general  mind.  The  sig- 
nificant fact  is  that  the  masses,  and  not 
merely  the  thoughtful  few,  are  today  be- 
ing exposed  to  what  a  recent  writer  has 
called  "the  acids  of  modernity." 

Again,  the  secular  view,  as  has  already 
been  said,  presents  itself  to  men  not  sim- 
ply as  one  of  several  rival  philosophies, 
but  as  the  explanation  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  creative  forces  of  their  actual 
world.  It  possesses  all  the  prestige  de- 
rived from  the  dazzling  achievements  of 
natural  science.  It  finds  allies  in  the  new 
opportunities  of  enjoyment  and  the  new 
avenues  to  wealth  and  power  which  mod- 
ern science  has  opened  up  and  which 
have  so  powerful  an  attraction  for  the 
natural  heart  of  man. 

With  these  considerations  in  our  minds 
we  may  ask  zvJiat  ore  some  of  the  main 
issues  zvhich  secular  civilhat'wn  raises  for 
Christian  faith? 

The  achievements  of  modern  science  in 
the  fields  of  physics,  chemistry,  and 
biology  obscure  for  many  the  thought  of 
God  as  a  living  force  in  the  world.  The 
modern  mind  finds  it  difficult  to  reconcile 
the  kind  of  world  which  science  is  reveal- 
ing with  faith  in  the  God  and  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  There  is  a  strong 
drift  today  in  the  direction  of  seeking  to 
find  the  spiritual  values  of  life  in  an 
analysis  of  the  life  and  development  of 


society.  In  wide  circles  this  tendency  has 
become  dominant.  To  those  who  have 
come  under  its  influence  the  idea  of  God 
appears  unnecessary  and  irrelevant.  Their 
attitude  finds  expression  in  such  remarks 
as  "The  kind  of  God  you  have  in  mind 
is  utterly  negligible  to  me." 

W'lih.  this  loss  of  belief  in  God  goes 
the  abandonment  of  belief  in  a  divine  pur- 
pose for  the  world,  in  any  cosmic  signifi- 
cance of  human  life  and  conduct,  in  per- 
sonal immortality,  in  prayer  and  worship, 
and  in  the  providential  ordering  of  the  life 
of  individuals  and  of  society.  It  needs  but 
little  reflection  to  realize  how  immense 
are  the  spiritual  values  which  thus  dis- 
appear from  human  life. 

Again,  the  scientific  method  relies  on 
experiment,  and  it  is  therefore  natural 
for  those  who  live  in  a  world  in  which  the 
application  of  the  scientific  method  has 
brought  about  such  dazzling  transforma- 
tions to  look  to  experiment  in  individual 
and  social  conduct  as  the  supreme  means 
of  discovering  truth.  The  modern  temper 
is  in  revolt  against  authority.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  explain  and  vindicate  the 
grounds  on  which  as  Christians  we  accept 
Jesus  as  Lord  and  Master,  as  arbiter  in 
matters  of  conduct  and  our  guide  in  life. 
\\'e  have  to  show  in  what  sense  He  is  an 
authority,  and  in  doing  that  we  have  to 
meet  the  difficulties  which  have  been 
raised  in  connection  with  the  accuracy 
and  trustworthiness  of  the  historical 
record.  ' 

This  means  that  we  need  to  find  an 
entirely  new  approach  in  presenting  the 
Gospel  to  those  important  and  growing 
classes,  in  \\>st  and  East  alike,  who  have 
come  under  the  influence  of  the  modern 
scientific  temper.  The  presentation  of 
Christianity  in  the  past  has  been  in  the 
main  on  an  authoritarian  basis.  It  has 
been  an  exposition  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Bible  and  of  the  Church.  This  has  been 
natural  since  Christianity  rests  on  a  his- 
torical foundation.  If  the  historically 
given  element  in  Christianity  is  surrend- 
ered or  ignored,  there  is  little  left  of  what 
Christianity  has  meant  to  generations  of 
men  and  women  in  the  past.  But  however 
strongly  we  hold  and  believe  this,  it  is 
still  necessary  to  recognize  that  a  new  ap- 
(Continucd  on  Page  82) 
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Our  Young  People 

Allie:ne:  Saeger  De  Chant 


You  hear  the  lambs  a-crying? 
Hear  the  lambs  a-crying ! 
Hear  the  lambs  a-crying! 
O  Shepherd,  feed  my  sheep ! 

My  Savior  spoke  these  words  so  sweet, 

O  Shepherd,  feed  my  sheep ! 

Peter,  if  you  love  me,  feed  my  sheep. 

O  Shepherd,  feed  my  sheep ! 

Lord,  I  love  Thee,  Thou  dost  know, 

O  Shepherd,  feed  my  sheep! 

Give  me  grace  to  love  Thee  more. 

O  Shepherd,  feed  my  sheep ! 

— Negro  Spiritual. 

ITEM  FIVE 
(A  composite  picture) 

"Next  item.    Number  five 

The  Board  members  look  at  the  Sched- 
ule of  Business.  Number  five  is  Applica- 
tions. A  cabled  request  is  read  for  a  mis- 
sionary teacher  to  fill  an  important  va- 
cancy in  North  Japan  College.  The 
President  asks  if  the  Board  has  anyone  in 
mind.  The  Secretary  replies  that  a  min- 
ister's son  has  applied,  and  that  he  is  in 
the  building.  The  candidate's  application 
is  gone  over  carefully.  The  report  of  the 
medical  examination  is  also  read.  The 
applicant's  photograph  is  passed  around. 
Board  members  who  know  the  candidate 
bear  testimony  to  his  qualifications.  The 
Secretary  has  known  him  from  babyhood. 
A  woman  member  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  live  in  his  home 
town  and  know  him  to  be  ''of  good  re- 
port." His  recommendations  are  read, 
one  of  the  most  compelling  of  which 
comes  from  the  boys  he  is  teaching. 
"You  say  he's  in  the  building,  Doctor?" 
queries  the  President. 

Dr.  B   nods. 

"Bring  him  in  then,"  says  the  presiding 
officer,  beckoning  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary. 

His  father  has  made  the  journey  with 
him,  but  he  does  not  appear. 

The  candidate  enters.  He  is  taller 
than  we  thought  he'd  be,  from  his  photo- 
graph. His  head  is  up,  his  shoulders  are 
back,  his  step  is  firm.  He  takes  the  chair 
the    Secretary   offers   him.    His  great 


moment  has  come.  sense  he  feels  it 

deeply,  despite  his  outward  calmness.  He 
sits  a  little  forward,  hands  clasped,  head 
up — ready. 

*  ^ 

He  relaxes  a  bit ;  then  moves  forward 
again  as  the  Secretary  puts  the  question — 
"How  did  you  come  to  make  this,  your 
great  decision?" 

He  does  not  reply  at  once.  Then,  with- 
out hesitation,  he  lays  bare  his  very  soul, 
and  we  see  before  us — not  a  head  that  has 
earned  degrees — fingers  that  can  strum  a 
banjo  and  hands  that  can  draw  a  bow 
across  violin  strings — and  feet  that  have 
leaped  physical  hurdles  with  honor — but 
a  heart  that  puts  Christ  first,  teaching 
second — a  soul  that,  ever  since  the  long- 
ago  visit  of  a  pioneer  missionary  to  his 
parsonage  home,  has  yearned  to  have 
grow  upon  his  brow,  too,  the  lines  that 
spell  service  rendered  because  that  service 
demands  a  Great  Price. 

He  goes  out  quietly.  No  one  moves. 
Finally  the  Secretary,  in  a  voice  that  has 
tears  in  it,  says  quietly,  "I  think  we  need 
no  further  proof,  brethren,  that  this 
young  brother  is  worthy." 

The  President  calls  for  the  vote.  It  is 
fervently  unanimous. 

Meantime,  the  candidate  is  waiting  in 
Room  310.  The  stenographer  offers  him 
the  latest  Outlook  of  Missions.  He 
thanks  her,  and  she  goes  out,  shutting  the 
door  behind  her.  But  he  does  not  imme- 
diately open  the  magazine.  He  gazes  out 
the  window — at  the  school  opix)site — at 
the  young  traffic  officer  on  the  street  be- 
low— at  the  statue  of  William  Pcnn.  He 
watches  the  clock,  too,  beneath  that  statue. 
He  thinks  of  his  father,  and  wonders  how 
mother  is  feeling  by  this  time. 

Suddenly  the  door  opens.  Someone 
has  touched  him  on  the  shoulder.  And  he 
can  tell,  somehow,  by  the  look  on  the 
Assistant  Secretary's  face  that.  .  .  .  that 
he  has  been  found  worthy. 

He  re-enters  the  hall.  It  is  strangely 
quiet.  There  are  many  persons  in  it,  but 
he  sees  only  two — Dr.  B.   beckoning. 
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and  .  .  .  and,  his  father.  And  in  his 
father's  look,  swiftly  given  though  it  was 
— a  something  that  he  has  never  seen 
there  before. 

Dr.  B.  is  holding  out  his  hand,  and 

in  a  voice  that  he  shall  never  forget,  is 
telling  him  that  the  Board  counts  the 
Church  fortunate  to  secure  so  worthy  a 
candidate.  Then  the  President  says, 
"Shall  we  stand  and  pray?" 

( Continued  ; 

proach  is  needed  to  the  classes  we  are  con- 
sidering. In  the  past  we  have  been 
addressing  audiences  uninfluenced  in  the 
main  by  the  ''acids  of  modernity,"  whose 
conscience  was  on  our  side.  Today  the 
conscience  of  the  large  classes  who  stand 
outside  the  Church,  or  at  least  their  sense 
of  truth,  is  against  us.  They  sincerely 
question  our  authorities  and  our  assump- 
tions. 

We  have  to  do  here  with  a  state  of 
mind  on  which  the  mere  reassertion  of 
our  religious  convictions  will  have  little 
effect.  To  illustrate  from  an  analagous 
case,  there  have  been  times  in  recent  years 
when  Englishmen  in  meeting  with  groups 
of  Indians  or  of  Chinese  have  found  that 
nothing  could  be  gained  by  pressing  their 
point  of  view.  The  truth  of  what  they 
wanted  to  say  may  have  appeared  to  them 
scarcely  less  disputable  than  the  proposi- 
tion that  two  and  two  make  four,  but  the 
minds  of  those  whom  they  were  address- 
ing were  closed  by  a  fundamental  distrust 
against  anything  that  came  from  them. 
The  chasm  which  separates  the  two  points 
of  view  had  first  to  be  bridged  before 
there  could  be  any  progress.  Similarly  in 
the  situation  we  are  now  considering  there 
is  a  chasm  between  the  presuppositions 
on  the  two  sides  which  has  to  be  bridged. 
Before  we  can  preach  the  Gospel  we 
have  to  get  inside  the  minds  of  those 
whom  we  desire  to  reach,  to  start  where 
they  are.  Only  when  we  have  made  that 
contact,  can  we  hope  to  bring  them  to  see 
what  Christ  means  to  us. 

In  the  third  place — and  perhaps  this  is 
the  most  important  task  of  all — we  have 
to  show  to  the  modern  world  what  the 
Christian  life  really  means.  The  great 
difficulty  here  is  the  complexity  of  mod- 
ern life.  The  civilization  which  has  grown 
up  as  the  result  of  applied  science  is 
largely  and  increasingly  impersonal.  The 


Congratulations  are  then  in  order  and 
there  is  much  handshaking,  and  exchange 
of  good  wishes.  And  other  eyes,  too,  are 
glistening. 

The  son  goes  out  with  his  father. 

The  President  calls  for  the  "next 
item,"  and  the  "next"  and  the  "next." 
But  more  important  than  they  all,  has 
been  ''Item  five."  ^ 

■rom  Page  80) 

relations  between  human  beings  have  be- 
come so  complex,  impersonal  forces  have 
come  to  dominate  human  society  to  such 
an  extent,  that  ethical  action  has  become 
increasingly  difficult.  Vital  Christianity 
finds  its  expression  in  personal  goodness. 
In  the  simpler  conditions  of  an  earlier 
society  a  man's  goodness  could  be  exhib- 
ited over  practically  the  whole  range  of 
his  activities  and  relations.  But  in  the 
more  complex  conditions  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety, in  a  great  part — perhaps  the  larger 
part — of  the  activities  in  which  a  man  is 
engaged  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  mani- 
fest his  goodness  in  the  same  way  inas- 
much as  the  conditions  do  not  permit  him 
to  be  good  alone.  He  is  compelled  to  act 
with  others.  In  this  impersonal  modern 
society  personality  tends  to  be  dwarfed. 
Christianity  is  a  religion  of  personality, 
and  if  it  is  to  be  a  vital  force  in  the  world 
today  we  cannot  escape  the  necessity  of 
working  to  bring  about  a  state  of  society 
in  which  personality  has  a  larger  oppor- 
tunity of  expression  than  in  the  society  of 
today. 

When  we  ask  what  is  needed  to  meet 
the  difficulties  we  have  been  considering 
it  is  plain  that  the  fundamental  need  is  for 
a  new  adventure  in  Christian  living,  a 
fuller  and  richer  manifestation  of  Chris- 
tian life.  Even  in  the  matter  of  theism,, 
philosophical  argument  will  carry  us  only 
a  little  wa,y  in  helping  men  to  a  full  and 
rich  theistic  faith.  What  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  men  to  believe  in  God  is  the 
evidence  of  lives  that  are  rooted  deeply  in 
the  unseen  world,  "whose  loves  in  higher 
loves  endure."  Nothing  is  going  to  con- 
vince the  zvorld  of  the  truth  of  Christi- 
anity except  Christlike  lives. 

The  Bidlctin  of  the  National 
Christian  Council. 
{To  Be  Continued) 
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An  Iraq  Wayfarer  in  Los  Angeles 

FivOrence:  C.  Evemeyer 


AT  the  September  meeting  of  the 
Eschscholtzia  (Poppy)  Chapter  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, Los  Angeles,  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
hear  Eva  Frances  Pike's  account  of  her 
recent  travels  in  Iraq.  Socrates  was  once 
told  that  such  an  one  was  not  much 
benefitted  by  his  travels.  'T  believe  it  very 
well,"  said  Socrates,  "for  he  took  himself 
along."  Those  of  us  who  listened  to  this 
address  were  not  long  learning  what  kind 
of  a  self  our  speaker  has  taken  along  with 
her  on  her  many  journeys  over  the  world. 

On  December  5th,  Miss  Pike  responded 
to  an  invitation  to  be  the  speaker  for  the 
Guest  Day  program  of  the  Woman's  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  the  First  Reformed 
Church  of  Los  Angeles.  Forty-six  assem- 
bled in  the  attractive  Guild  parlor  where 
the  decorations  for  this  Christmas  month 
meeting  were  gorgeous  poinsettias  from 
the  garden  of  one  of  the  members. 

To  hear  of  the  charming,  ancient  city  of 
"Arabian  Nights,"  to  learn  of  the  modern 
needs  of  Baghdad  made  that  more  remote 
part  of  the  world  vividly  near  to  us.  We 
much  appreciated  "The  Wayfarer's" 
tribute  to  our  own  dear  Staudts  and  the 
other  residents  at  work  there.  The 
"Cradle  of  Civilization"  with  its  historic 
values  was  brought  out  of  the  misty  ages 
and  made  of  inestimable  worth  to  the 
present  by  the  recent  excavations  which 


are  continually  furnishing  the  broken 
chain  of  the  record  of  mankind  with  new 
links. 

A  very  special  surprise  on  this  occasion 
was  the  presence  of  our  honored  and  be- 
loved friend,  Dr.  J.  M.  G.  Darms,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Mission  House  College,  who 
brought  us  heart-warming  words  of  greet- 
ing. Another  guest  was  Mrs.  D.  N.  Har- 
nish,  formerly  of  Butler,  Pa.,  who  one 
week  later  gave  a  delightful  luncheon  at 
the  Prugh  home,  "El  Aliso,"  at  San 
Gabriel.  Miss  Pike,  guest  of  honor,  giv- 
ing her  travelogue  on  Iraq  at  Mrs. 
Harnish's  M.  S.  at  Alhambra,  Cali- 
fornia, later  in  the  day.  At  the  Editor's 
request,  Miss  Pike  is  contributing  ex- 
cerpts from  her  notes  on  Iraq  for  this 
issue  of  The  Outlook  of  Missions. 

On  her  own  account,  Eva  Frances  Pike 
would  share,  but  formerly  a  teacher  of 
music  at  Mt.  Holyoke,  that  well  known 
oldest  college  for  women  at  South  Hadley, 
we  are  reminded  that  Holyoke  is  more 
than  a  college.  Holyoke  is  a  tradition. 
Holyoke  is  an  ideal  to  those  who  still 
remember  Mary  Lyon,  the  founder,  who 
struggled  to  win  for  women  one  of  the 
greatest  of  her  opportunities — education. 
It  seems  logical  that  one  who  had  lived  in 
Mary  Lyon's  atmosphere  must  do  just 
what  Eva  Frances  Pike  did  for  us — used 
her  privileges  for  service  sake. 


Wayfaring  in  Iraq,  1929 

Eva  Frances  Pike 

ACCOMPANIED  by  the  Superinten-  the  legendary  location  of  the  'Garden  of 
dent  of  the  Government  Railways  we  Eden',  where  civilization  began."  It  is  not 
left  Basra  in  special  coaches.  While  pass-  the  Eden  of  our  dreams  for  the  irrigation 
ing  the  confluence  of  the  Tigris  and  the  system  has  been  destroyed  and  it  is  today 
Euphrates  we  were  reminded  that  "here  is    a  land  of  waste,  except  at  the  water's  edge 
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where,  their  roots  running  deep,  date  palm 
trees  find  moisture  and  produce  excep- 
tionally fine  fruit. 

At  Ur  Junction  our  coaches  were 
detached  from  the  train.  A  dilapidated 
army  ambulance  that  saw  real  service  in 
the  recent  war  was  the  only  means  of  con- 
veyance to  the  ancient  ruins  we  had  come 
thousands  of  miles  to  visit.  An  expe- 
rienced Arab  driver  guided  the  Ford 
engine.  Our  seats  were  the  five  gallon 
tin  cans  in  which  gasoline  is  delivered. 
Reaching  the  site  of  ''Ur  of  the  Chaldees" 
(Gen.  11 :  28)  we  were  favored  to  receive 
the  attention  of  one  of  the  men  recently 
in  charge  of  excavation  work,  who  took 
us  first  to  the  top  of  the  restored  Ziggurat 
where  we  could  view  the  surrounding 
country  and  especially  the  accomplish- 
ment, to  date,  of  the  British  Museum  and 
the  Museum  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, who  jointly  have  been  working 
several  years  to  bring  to  us  enlighten- 
ment from  the  "fourth  millennium  B.  C." 
To  see  the  walls  of  palace  and  temple,  of 
private  homes  (possibly  that  of  "Father 
Abraham"  Gen.  11:26),  to  stand  on  the 
floor  and  street  level  known  to  be  of  Abra- 
ham's time  was  thrilling  indeed.  The 
excavators  found  proof  of  a  great  disaster 
in  this  area  which  confirms  ancient 
Sumerian  records  concerning  the  flood. 

"Architects  were  familiar  with  all  the 
basic  principles  of  construction  known 
today."  We  were  introduced  to  the  oldest 
known  arch,  went  into  tombs  (under  the 
residence)  where  much  finely  hammered 
gold  and  silver  were  discovered,  precious 
and  semi-precious  stones,  beads  and  orna- 
ments, tablets  bearing  valuable  statements 
of  the  times,  all  now  in  museums  in  Eng- 
land, America  and  Iraq. 

At  Hillah  Station  we  were  again  de- 
tached from  the  train  and  visited  at  Birs- 
Nimrud  the  "Tower  of  Babel"  (Gen. 
11:4-9)  also  the  city  estimated  to  have 
been  larger  than  our  New  York,  the  fallen 
city  of  Babylon  (Rev.  14:8)  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's one-time  stronghold.  Doubtless 
we  were  within  the  walls  of  Belshazzar's 
famous  feast-hall,  and  where  were  once 
the  "Hanging  Gardens."  On  its  pedestal, 
standing  over  the  figure  of  a  prostrate 
man,  is  an  immense  carved  Lion.    To  us 


came  a  vivid  picture  of  Daniel  i-and  the 
den  of  lions.  ' 

For  fifteen  years  before  the  World 
War  the  Germans  delved  here.  Their 
findings  are  today  in  the  Museum  in  Ber- 
lin, i.  e.,  such  as  were  practical  to  move. 

Nine  miles  east  of  Babylon  we  were 
fortunate  to  find  excavations  in  action. 
Oxford  University  and  the  Field  Museum 
in  Chicago  are  behind  the  project.  A 
Rhoades  Scholarship  man  from  New 
Hampshire  was  in  direct  contact  with  the 
native  laborers,  men,  women  and  children. 
Pick  and  shovel,  pen-knife  and  fine 
brushes  divided  honors  in  rescuing  rare 
works  of  art,  or  bricks  upon  which  "deeds 
of  piety"  had  been  recorded.  In  I  Sam. 
9:1-2,  we  connect  this  place  with  the 
father  of  Saul.  Kish  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  first  capital  of  the  country  after 
the  flood. 

At  strategic  points  throughout  Iraq  the 
Government  has  located  Army  Posts  and 
the  planes  of  the  Imperial  Airways  patrol 
the  air  three  times  a  week,  thus  are  the 
native  resident  and  the  foreigner  safe- 
guarded. The  counsel  and  financial  back- 
ing given  her  Mandate  by  England  has 
furnished  the  impulse  to  a  people  that  has 
long  been  standing  still,  to  develop  their 
country.  The  British  Government  is 
placing  responsibility  as  far  as  possible 
with  the  Native  Parliament  seated  at 
Baghdad  and  has  announced  that  she  will 
recommend  that  Iraq  be  admitted  to  the 
LEAGUE  in  1932. 

Men  of  all  classes  are  craving  education 
for  their  children.  Those  with  sufficient 
wealth  have  been  sending  their  sons  to 
Beirut  or  Constantinople  for  several 
years.  Today  one  may  see  the  names  of 
girls  from  Baghdad  in  the  register  of  the 
American  School  for  Girls  in  Beirut  and 
the  Constantinople  Woman's  College ;  but 
there  are  thousands  of  ambitious  young 
people  without  the  means  to  go  away  from 
their  own  country  even  for  a  brief  period 
of  study,  and  the  facilities  at  home  are 
entirely  inadequate. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Staudt  are  doing  all  in 
their  power  to  meet  this  need  in  the 
American  School  for  Boys  now  in  its 
fifth  year.  They  believe  in  the  future  of 
their  school  and  they  love  and  understand 
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their  boys,  which  accounts  in  large  meas- 
ure for  the  appreciation  accorded  their 
notable  labors. 

Miss  Emma  Curtiss  Tucker,  a  Holyoke 
woman  who  taught  in  the  Boys'  School 
last  year,  came  face  to  face  with  the  prob- 
lem of  establishing  a  School  for  Girls  with 
equal  standards.  She  is  ready  to  enter  the 
open  door  in  Baghdad  and  should  be 
substantially  encouraged. 


Our  small  group  were  entertained  for 
tea  at  the  Consulate  and  met  the  American 
residents  of  the  city.  Our  contact  with 
our  U.  S.  A.  Consul,  Mr.  John  Randolph, 
and  Vice-consul,  Mr.  Brown,  was  at  all 
times  most  gratifying  and  we  feel  that 
American  interests  are  in  splendid  hands 
in  Iraq. 

*    *  * 


A  CHALLENGE 
What  Does  the  Woman's  Missionary  Society  Expect  of  Me? 

Romans  12:  4-8 


IX  estimating  the  spiritual  force  of  any 
church  organization  the  Woman's 
Missionary  Society  must  be  taken  into 
account.  The  officers  must  look  closely, 
even  critically,  into  the  missionary  society 
to  see  if  in  all  things  it  is  ready  to  make 
the  advance  expected  of  it.  Is  it  well 
equipped?  Are  its  members  alive  to  the 
true  missionary  spirit?  Are  they  ready 
for  self  sacrifice  if  it  is  needed?  Are 
plans  made  wisely  and  well  that  the  thing 
for  which  the  King  gave  his  life  may  be 
speedily  consummated  ? 

"The  missionary  society  has  its  own 
peculiar  perplexities,  and  yet  most  of 
these  would  never  come  if  Christian 
women  everywhere  knew  that  Christ 
counted  them  in  when  He  gave  His  royal 
message  to  His  followers.  Everyone  who 
believes  in  His  name,  everyone  who  loves 
Him,  is  in  some  way  responsible  for  giv- 
ing out  that  message.  And  yet  the  hardest 
work  we  have  to  do  is  to  bring  that  fact 
home  to  the  uninterested  woman.  How 
to  win  her  is  the  ever  present  problem  of 
the  missionary  society — No  better  plan 
than  personal  appeal.  Try  preceding  the 
appeal  with  earnest  definite  prayer — and 
be  willing  to  try  again  and  ever  again." 

Should  you  succeed,  the  first  thing  she 
will  think  of  will  be  the  personnel  of  the 
society.  Certain  characteristics  belong  to 
a  society — careful  selection  of  officers, 
interesting  reports,  careful  preparation  of 
the  program,  pleasant  environment,  good 
music,  etc. 

Capable  and  faithful  officers  are  essen- 
tial, but  thev  should  not  have  to  shoulder 


all  of  the  responsibility.  It  is  the  Society 
which  assumes  its  particular  work  and 
not  just  the  officers. 

Elisha  asked  another  woman  in  the  long 
ago,  "What  hast  thou  in  thy  house?" 
W^hat  gift  has  the  Lord  given  which  you 
can  bring  to  Him?  What  does  the 
Woman's  Missionary  Society  expect  of 
youf  Possibly  your  society  does  not  make 
any  demands  on  you.  That  is  the  fault  of 
the  society. 

Of  course  the  first  thing  the  Woman's 
Missionary  Society  expects  of  you  is 
attendance.  If  you  do  not  go  to  the  meet- 
ings you  cannot  tell  what  they  will  do 
for  you.  Can  you  afford  not  to  go,  not  to 
give  the  Society  a  chance  to  help  you? 
Surely  its  request  that  you  give  it  a  fair 
opportunity  to  prove  its  case  is  not  un- 
reasonable. The  point  on  the  Standard  of 
Excellence  —  "Average  attendance  of 
members  equal  to  one-half  of  member- 
ship"— will  be  more  easily  attained. 

The  Society  also  asks  that  yon  read  its 
literature — books,  magazines,  the  Bible. 
Has  not  the  society  the  right  to  ask  you 
to  become  familiar  with  the  books,  etc., 
that  keep  you  well  informed  about  world 
conditions  ? 

The  \\'oman's  Missionary  Society  asks 
— indeed  Jesus  Christ  asks — you  to  exer- 
cise the  privilege  of  joining  in  so  great  a 
movement. 

The  Woman's  Missionary  Society  also 
wants  you  to  persuade  others  to  join.  The 
essence  of  Christianity  is  sharing.  It  your 
Woman's  Missionary  Society  really 
means  something  to  you,  as  it  surely  will 
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Are  You  Doing  Your  Bit  to  Enlist  Others? 


if  given  a  chance,  you  will  want  to  tell 
others  that  they  also  may  share  your  joy. 

The  Woman's  Missionary  Society  asks 
you  to  become  familiar  with  its  history 
and  its  polity.  Its  history  is  most  inspir- 
ing. Noble  women  have  worked  in  it. 
Its  polity  consists  of  the  chosen  methods 
of  work  which  you  need  to  know  if  you 
are  to  work  with  it. 

The  Woman's  Missionary  Society  asks 
you  to  give  money  for  its  work;  con- 
tribute regularly — proportionately  —  find- 
ing in  the  giving  the  most  enjoyable  use 
of  money. 

The  Woman's  Missionary  Society 
wants  you  to  engage  in  its  activities.  A 


wide-awake  modern  society  varies  its 
activities — you  can  find  something  which 
you  can  do  successfully  and  happily. 

Above  all,  the  Woman's  Missionary  So- 
ciety wants  your  prayers.  Its  interests  are 
to  be  paramount  in  your  hearts. 

"No  matter  how  small  the  part  you  may 
be  able  to  do,  do  it.  Don't  disappoint 
your  society — don't  disappoint  Jesus.  No 
countermand  of  that  last  imperial,  impera- 
tive word  of.  His  has  come  across  the  cen- 
turies, and  it  is  as  binding  today  as  when 
first  spoken — Go  Ye  !" 

Carrie  M.  Kerschner, 
Secretary  of  Organisation  and  Member- 
ship, W.  M.  S.  G.  S. 


Quiz 

1.  How  many  temples  are  known  to  have  been  built  on  the  Rock  of  Moriah f 

2.  Why  zvas  the  pig  pen  near  the  kitchen  in  the  inn  at  Lao  Mu  P'uf 

3.  Who  is  ''The  Wayfarer'' f 

4.  What  does  the  Woman's  Missionary  Society  expect  of  you? 

5.  Which  phase  of  education  as  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  beverages  is  most  neces- 
sary in  this  machine  age? 

6.  As  the  travelers  neared  Hwang  T'ou  P'u  of  zuhat  did  they  talk? 

7.  What  ancient  city  is  estimated  to  have  been  larger  than  New  York? 

8.  Contrast  Katherine  Mayo's  picture  of  India  with  that  of  E.  Stanley  Jones. 

9.  Complete — Christian  citizenship  shoul  i  be  taught  by  as  well  as 

by  precept. 

10.    IV hat  book  attracted  the  attention  of  a  young  man  in  the  New  York  subzvay? 


'7  would  not  care  to  get  along  without  the  monthly  visits  of  The  Outlook  of 
Missions.'' 

Mrs.  Josephine  Seyeert,  Lost  Nation,  lozva. 
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Excerpts  from  Institute  Talks 

A  New  Vision  of  Christian  Citizenship 


"In  the  real  sense  there  is  no  new  vision 
of  Christian  citizenship.  Jesus  settled 
long  ago  what  the  Christian  attitude  in 
living  should  be,  in  things  civil  as  well 
as  in  things  private.  Our  problem  is  to 
see  anew,  in  contemporaneous  circum- 
stances, the  unequivocal  vision  that  He 
taught. 

''How  can  we  make  His  lofty  goal  of 
Christian  citizenship  regnant  in  an  indus- 
trialized, capitalistic  society,  in  which 
racial  and  economic  discriminations  and 
national  fears  and  hatreds  and  lawless- 
ness are  constantly  seeking  to  overthrow 
these  ideals  and  in  their  stead  raise  the 
standards  and  shibboleths  born  of  their 
own  inferior  attitudes? 

"  .  .  .  No  sane  observer  will  expect 
this  generation  which  is  beginning  to  take 
seriously,  for  the  first  time,  the  matter  of 
Christian  citizenship  as  a  national  whole, 
to  produce  any  startling  results.  The 
fruits  of  their  efforts  will  be  directed  in 
the  training  of  a  better  generation  of 
young  folks  than  any  which  preceded 
them.  Hence  the  tremendous  need  not 
only  for  Christian  living  but  of  training 
ourselves  in  understanding  young  people 
and  knowing  better  how  to  teach.  Citizens 
are  trained  by  attitudes  in  the  home  and 
by  the  mimicking  of  elders.  The  home  is 
the  incubator  of  attitudes  toward  other 
folks  and  toward  the  observance  of  the 
regulations  which  people  have  set  up  as 
guides  and  safeguards  to  social  usage. 
And  what  else  is  this  but  citizenship? 

"We  who  have  been  reading,  as  we  all 
ought  to  have  been,  know  that  we  have 
failed  in  understanding  the  nature  of 
children.  Most  of  us  here  are  mothers 
and  therefore  teachers.  W'e  can  do  noth- 
ing more  worthwhile  than  to  train  our- 
selves in  child  psychology  and  then  train 
our  children  in  our  home,  church,  school 
and  neighborhood  into  Christian  citizens. 
Obviously,  a  woman  of  selfish  habits, 
whose  main  interest  is  amusement  for 
herself  only,  who  absents  herself  from 
home  to  attend  numerous  functions,  even 
though  they  be  of  a  civic  nature,  is 
exchanging   a   very   direct   for   a  very 


indirect  opportunity  of  creating  better 
citizens,  through  squandering  her  role  of 
counselor  of  youth.  This  type  of  woman 
is  an  unqualified  detriment  to  the  larger 
tasks  of  Christian  citizenship  .  .  .  The 
right  type  of  mother  is  the  greatest 
teacher  of  Christian  citizenship  because 
she  teaches  by  example  as  well  as  by 
precept. 

'Tn  ancient  Arabia,  Mamun,  son  of 
Haran  al  Rashid,  inherited  a  city.  When 
he  came  to  survey  it  he  found  it  on  the 
verge  of  ruin.  Persian  traders  took  ad- 
vantage of  his  illiterate  citizens.  Mamun 
knew  not  what  to  do  about  the  terrible 
situation  he  found.  Advised  to  establish 
a  new  code  of  law,  he  did  so,  and  enforced 
it  rigorously.  Yet  the  problems  did  not 
subside.  Rather  the  lawyers  reaped  large 
harvests  from  the  many  disputes  that 
were  called  forth.  Mamun  thereupon  took 
the  matter  in  hand  himself.  He  imported 
some  foreign  craftsmen,  who,  working  in 
wood  and  ivory,  modelled  an  image  of  a 
perfect  city,  beautiful  and  clean,  after 
the  directions  of  Mamun.  This  model  was 
secreted  one  night  in  the  most  important 
mosque  of  the  city  and  concealed  behind 
a  curtain.  All  travelers  and  tradesmen 
who  entered  the  city  had  to  go  first  to  the 
mosque  and  worship,  pledged  to  silence, 
and  were  there  shown  the  model.  In- 
stantly there  was  an  altered  demeanor  on 
their  part.  The  people  soon  sensed  that 
in  the  mosque  these  men  must  have  seen 
a  vision  of  which  they  dared  not  speak. 
They  demanded  to  see  it  also,  and  one  by 
one  they  were  admitted  to  the  mosque  and 
like  the  traders  were  pledged  to  secrecy. 
When  they  saw  the  vision  of  the  perfect 
city,  they,  too,  according  to  the  legend, 
became  law-abiding  citizens. 

"Citizenship  is  always  taught  in  this 
way — by  reverence  for  a  lofty  ideal  and 
by  a  transformation  in  the  heart  to 
meet  its  requirements.  Vov  us.  Christian 
citizenship  is  taught  by  Jesus.  W  e  must 
inculcate  His  ideals  in  our  lives,  ^'ea. 
more  than  that,  we  must  be  the  models 
which  others  see — the  inspiration  for  the 
City  of  God. 
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''Just  as  the  school  teacher  endeavors 
to  give  a  counter-attraction  in  problems 
of  discipline  rather  than  prohibitions,  so 
we  must  realize  that  one  of  the  most  posi- 
tive factors  in  the  producing  of  Christian 
citizenship  comes  in  the  creation  of  proper 
attitudes,  to  counteract  the  propaganda 
of  illegitimate  and  harmful  things  which 
are  everywhere  prevalent.  \Ye  feel  that 
we  do  not  need  to  be  told  about  the  evils 
of  drink  and  gambling.  Maybe  zve  don't, 
but  we  are  our  brothers'  keepers. 

''There  are  many  phases  of  the  question 
of  Christian  citizenship,  only  a  few  of 
which  we  may  consider  here.  Among 
these,  amusement  is  important.  In  a 
highly  industrialized  society,  absolute 
recreation  is  at  times  essential  for  the 
most  productive  work.  Here  we  can 
instill  the  desire  for  the  constructive  types 
of  recreation — athletics  for  the  sport 
itself,  which  teach  co-operation  and  clean 
living ;  motion  pictures  that  are  above  the 
intellectual  demands  of  the  moron  do  not 
depict  the  easy  path  of  crime.  Here  we 
ought  to  attend  the  worthwhile  produc- 
tions in  order  that  proprietors,  who  must 
cater  to  those  elements  of  the  community 
which  support  their  pictures,  may  be 
financially  justified  in  putting  on  better 
productions.  How  many  of  us  as  indi- 
viduals or  groups  ofifer  suggestions  when 
the  proprietors  ask  them?  Do  we  try  to 
discourage  patrons  from  degrading  and 
immoral  pictures?  Do  we  ever  register 
our  protest  to  such  a  show,  by  walking  out 
and  following  this  with  a  letter  or  a 
visit  to  the  proprietor  explaining  our 
action  and  asking  better  productions? 
You  and  I  saw  such  pictures  as  'Abraham 
Lincoln'  only  because  the  proprietors 
were  supported  by  religious  and  educa- 
tional publicity  campaigns. 

"Closely  allied  to  a  discussion  of  amuse- 
ments comes  the  question  of  gambling. 
Professor  Niebuhr,  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  says  the  worst  evil  in  America 
is  stock  gambling.  Omitting  further  dis- 
cussion of  this  self-evident  truth,  let  us 
consider  the  more  proximate  gambling 
crimes.  Starting  with  pin-wheels  at  fire- 
men's carnivals  and  county  fairs,  bridge 
party  stakes,  etc.,  where  has  this  in- 
toxication,  thus   born,   not   led  young 


folks?  In  a  town  where  I  have  resided 
a  young  man  was  sent  to  jail  for  a  bank 
robbery.  His  case  was  traced  back  to  a 
passion  started  when  a  child  at  a  fireman's 
carnival  with  its  wheels  of  chance,  held 
on  municipal  property — a  form  of  gam- 
bling which,  by  the  way,  is  forbidden  in 
the  laws  of  Pennsylvania. 

"One  of  the  chief  problems  confronting 
a  better  citizenry  in  America  is  the  issue 
of  militarism.  Instead  of  trying  to  laud 
such  attitudes  through  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  in 
schools  and  colleges,  it  were  much  more 
commendable  to  laud  such  instruments  of 
international  peace  as  the  Kellogg  Pact, 
the  World  Court  and  the  League  of 
Nations.  If  we  as  a  nation  desire  a  better 
world  view,  we  must  begin  in  training  our 
citizens  in  church,  home  and  school  to 
accept  the  more  Christ-like  attitude. 

"It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  of  us 
can  be  indifiierent  to  the  atrocities  inflicted 
upon  the  nation  by  the  Press.  These  are 
particularly  called  to  the  mind  of  any  of 
us  who  bother  to  know  the  truth  of  Pro- 
hibition and  to  discuss  it.  To  counteract 
what  you  read  in  partisan  newspapers,  if 
you  still  believe,  in  spite  of  your  own 
observations,  that  'Prohibition  is  a  fail- 
ure,' and  that  'it  came  too  soon'  (and,  by 
the  way,  so  did  the  Decalog,  for  that  mat- 
ter), it  is  advisable  to  read  the  admirable 
material  collected  in  the  Temperance 
Packet  prepared  by  our  own  denomina- 
tion. But,  coming  back  to  the  Press,  do 
you  realize  why,  as  many  writers  have  put 
it,  there  are  'slums  in  the  minds'  of  our 
youth?  See — if  you  would  instill  a  law 
obedience  and  respect  for  other  persons 
and  property — that  you  provide  better 
reading  for  young  folks,  that  you  censor 
what  the  newsdealer  sells  them,  or  you 
will  find,  as  we  have  in  one  high  school, 
as  many  as  twenty  dififerent  lewd  maga- 
zines being  read  by  your  boys  and  girls. 

"After  all,  it  is,  is  it  not,  the  old  story 
of  Jesus  over  again?  The  type  of  citizen- 
ship we  desire  is  not  attained  by  law  en- 
forcement so  much  as  by  law  obedience, 
conscience  rather  than  force  must  be 
our  powerful  w^eapon.  On  the  other  hand, 
let  us  not  disparage  the  use  of  force  to  the 
small  minority  who  flagrantly  cast  aside 
all  that  respectable  men  and  women  have 
built  up.  However,  the  aim  is  to  control 
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by  the  still  small  voice — the  product  of  the 
Christian  mind — rather  than  by  the 
policeman's  club.  And  this  aim  is 
achieved  through  Preparation,  Positive 
Control  and  Prayer." 

Mrs.  Ralph  L.  Holland, 

Fort  Washington,  Pa. 


"...  Many  adults  support  prohibi- 
tion because  they  realize  the  conditions 
that  existed  when  the  saloon  had  its  fixed 
place  upon  the  prominent  street  corner. 
The  youth  of  today  knows  little  except  by 
hearsay  about  those  distressing  haunts, 
and  they  cannot  be  expected  to  do  other- 
wise than  believe  that  consequences  are 
as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than  before  the  pass- 
age of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment. 

''They  see  groups  of  people  evading  the 
law  and  they  hear  of  all  the  failures  of 
enforcement.  The  real  hue  and  cry 
against  the  law  started  originally  with  a 
small  wet  minority  who  have  never  ceased 
to  tell  lurid  stories  of  prohibition  agents, 
who  themselves  have  gone  wrong.  They 
do  all  that  is  possible  to  create  a  spirit 
of  criticism  of  the  law. 

''Our  youth  must  have  constantly 
brought  before  them  the  social,  moral  and 
■economic  dangers  and  results  of  the  use 
of  alcoholic  beverages  .   .  . 

TJic  New  Vision  of 

The  term  education  is  age-old  but  I 
believe  we  all  can  well  remember  when  we 
first  heard  the  term  Religious  Education. 
I  think  we  will  agree  that  the  church 
which  is  rendering  the  greatest  service  to 
our  age  is  the  church  which  is  giving  its 
people  a  broad,  comprehensive,  far-reach- 
ing education  in  religious  things  ;  making 
their  religion  vital,  an  integral  part  of 
life ;  in  fact,  the  guiding  principle  of  life, 
relating  all  their  interests  to  the  issues  of 
their  own  age  and  helping  them  through 
training  to  meet  them  in  a  plain,  earnest, 
heroic  way. 

Now,  missionary  education  is  simply  a 
part  of  religious  education,  in  no  way  dif- 
fering from  it  except  in  its  specific  pur- 
pose. What  then  is  the  primary  object 
of  missionary  education?  Without  a 
■question  the  most  pressing  need  of  our 
•age  is  to  get  acquainted  with  other  peo- 


.  Today  drunkenness  is  not  the 
issue.  Youth  knows  that  heavy  drinking 
leads  to  disease.  Youth  knows  of  the 
serious  social  waste.  So  it  is  not  on  the 
subject  of  heavy  drinking  that  youth 
needs  enlightenment.  It  is  the  effects  of 
alcohol  before  noticeable  drunkenness  is 
reached  that  is  of  most  importance.  The 
clearly  drunken  man  is  not  allowed  to 
drive  a  truck.  The  guard  turns  him  back 
from  the  factory  gate.  It  is  the  drinker 
whose  intoxication  cannot  be  seen  in  the 
early  stages  who  is  a  menace  to  a  world 
of  machines  and  transportation.  We  are 
living  in  a  machine  age  and  if  man  does 
not  master  the  machine,  it  will  master  and 
destroy  him. 

'Tt  is  simply  impossible  for  the  1929 
brain  to  muddle  along  in  the  midst  of 
swiftly  moving  motor  machines  or  fly  in 
the  air.  Less  was  demanded  of  a  great 
grandfather's  brain  in  1829  when  drowsy 
of  the  tavern  spirits  Dobbin  would  safely 
bring  him  home. 

"Youth  who  would  be  up  to  date  should 
clearly  understand  this  change — that  to- 
day the  world  works  with  tools  at  a  speed 
that  cannot  be  jeopardized  by  a  nervous 
system  partly  overcome  by  alcohol  .  .  ." 

Mrs.  a.  D.  Gratz, 
Bluffton.  Ohio. 

Missio na ry  Education 

pies,  to  understand  and  appreciate  them, 
and  to  be  vitally  interested  in  them.  In 
other  words  our  task  is  to  grow  inter- 
nationally minded.  Just  here  we  find  our- 
selves laboring  under  the  great  mistake 
that  missionary  education  is  primarily  in- 
tended for  mature  people — the  Missionary 
Ladies — but  I  question  whether  this  con- 
ception is  adequate.  Missionary  educa- 
tion to  be  effective  must  be  introduced 
early  in  life  and  there  is  no  better  place 
than  the  Mission  Band  and  the  Girls' 
Guild.  Mrs.  Margaret  String  states  that 
"if  we  are  ever  to  have  a  live  interest  in 
Missions  in  all  its  phases  we  must  begin 
with  the  children."  It  is  hard  work,  it 
demands  your  most  capable  leaders  but 
let  me  assure  you  that  if  we  fail  in  this 
vital  training  of  teaching  the  little  chil- 
dren to  know  and  to  understand,  as  well 
as  to  appreciate  the  children  of  other 
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races,  we  will  be  neglecting  one  of  the 
greatest  services  we  can  possibly  render 
to  our  age.  The  missionary  cause  at  this 
time  demands  intelligent  interest  and  in 
the  Girls'  Guilds  we  have  an  exceedingly 
fine  opportunity  to  bring  youth  to  an 
appreciation  of  a  dignified  relation  to 
other  races  and  people. 

We  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
missionary  education  for  adults  is  essen- 
tial for  an  aggressive  missionary  program 
and  must  be  given  in  small  groups  rather 
than  to  crowds.  We  were  told  at  the 
meetings  of  our  Synods  that  the  methods 
of  our  missionary  work  have  been  com- 
pletely revolutionized — the  direct  result 
of  a  new  type  of  missionary  educa- 
tion. We  know  now  that  we  must  under- 
stand the  people  to  whom  we  would  min- 
ister and  can  no  longer  impose  our  ideas, 
our  civilization  or  our  Christianity  as 
coming  from  a  superior  people,  but  in  all 
humility,  respecting  their  culture,  their 
ideas  and  their  religion  we  can  share  with 
them  the  unsearchable  riches  of  the  Chris- 
tian Gospel. 

I  have  in  mind  two  very  vivid  pictures 
which  may  serve  to  illustrate  this  point. 
Katherine  Mayo  went  to  India  to  gather 
information  and  learn  something  of  the 
Hindu  people.  She  saw  the  sore  spots  in 
India,  the  misery,  the  despair  and,  true  to 
her  purpose,  she  assumed  that  she  under- 
stood India  and  her  wonderful  people. 
Then  she  wrote  a  book  and  called  it 
''Mother  India."  I  am  told  by  a  man  who 
spent  seventeen  years  in  India  that  every 
word  in  that  book  is  true.  Now  she  has 
written  a  second  book  and  in  justification 
of  it  she  claims  that  as  a  result  of  her  first 
book  many  needed  reforms  have  been 
instituted.  But  she  failed  to  get  at  the 
soul  of  India  and  any  reform  which  she 
flatters  herself  as  having  attained — which 
I  very  much  question  she  has  achieved — 
has  been  imposed  by  outside  pressure  and 
as  a  result  is  in  a  large  measure  valueless. 
She  brought  no  hope  to  India  to  wrestle 
with  her  problems  but  only  the  bitterness 
of  condemnation. 

The  Methodist  Church  a  few  years  asfo 
sent  out  a  missionary  to  India  and  E. 
Stanley  Jones  has  found  the  soul  of 
India.  He  studied  India  as  a  friend,  and 
searched  for  the  best  that  India  had  to 


offer.  He  wrote  a  book  and  called  it  "The 
Christ  of  the  Indian  Road."  We  should 
note  the  emphasis  upon  the  word  Indian 
for  he  made  Christ  a  friend  to  the  Indian 
in  his  own  everyday  life  and  led  the  mind 
of  India  to  accept  Jesus.  He,  too,  wrote 
a  second  book  and  called  it  ''Christ  at  the 
Round  Table."  In  this  book  he  invites  the 
Indian  scholar  in  all  of  his  dignity  and 
mystic  experience  to  state  his  opinion 
about  God,  religion,  culture  and  Christ. 
E.  Stanley  Jones  created  more  lasting  re- 
forms than  Katharine  Mayo  because  he 
called  them  forth  from  within.  He  has 
given  to  India  a  Christ  that  will  give 
India  the  courage  and  hope  to  purge  her 
own  evils.  A\'hich  in  your  mind  is  the 
greater  benefactor  of  India? 

China — the  saddest  word  of  our  day — 
I  dare  not  stop,  but  what  does  the  aver- 
age Christian  know  about  China,  about 
her  wonderful  culture?  Do  we  know  for 
what  China  is  struggling  and  are  we  try- 
ing to  find  out  what  lies  back  of  the  chaos 
in  that  ancient  country?  Too  many 
Christians  are  standing  back  and  saying: 
"When  China  settles  her  own  internal 
troubles,  we  are  willing  to  help  her." 
How  much  of  China's  trouble  is  due  to 
the  so-called  Christian  nations?  Do  we 
know  and  do  we  really  care?  To  face 
these  problems  will  bring  us  to  the 
supreme  service  which  we  as  a  nation  can 
render  to  the  peoples  of  the  entire  world 
— that  is  to  help  them  outlaw  war. 

What  are  the  members  of  our  churches 
thinking  todav  concerning  the  ancient  evit 
of  war?  \\'hat  are  they  reading  about 
war — for  you  must  know  that  we  can 
think  no  better  than  our  information.  The- 
Reformed  Church  Messenger,  the  Chris- 
tian Century  and  other  religious  journals 
are  aggressively  attacking  this  sin  of  the 
nations  and  any  one  seeking  reliable  in- 
formation should  read  Dr.  Clayton  Mor- 
rison's book  "The  Outlawry  of  War." 
Several  meetings  each  year  could  very 
profitably  be  devoted  to  an  earnest  study 
of  peace  and  the  peace  movement.  But 
many  people  are  ready  to  think  that  now 
that  the  Kellogg  Peace  Pact  has  been 
signed  and  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  has 
visited  the  United  States  and  been  so  suc- 
cessful, world  peace  is  assured  and  the 
only  thing  that  remains  is  to  shout  and" 
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forget  about  world  peace.  But  we  should 
not  forget  that  the  actual  detailed  task 
remains  to  make  the  Pact  effective.  Much 
still  remains  to  be  done  in  educating  pub- 
lic opinion  and  the  women  who  belong  to 
the  Missionary  Societies  and  the  Chris- 
tian Church  are  part  of  the  only  public 
opinion  that  can  function  properly.  How 
essential- then  is  it  that  we  think  rightly 
on  these  great  issues. 

Every  leader  in  the  missionary  move- 
ment of  the  Christian  Church  should  plan 


to  make  each  meeting  count  in  some 
definite  way  toward  a  broader  and  deeper 
understanding  of  all  peoples  thus  making 
the  fundamental  teaching  of  Jesus — the 
Kingdom  of  God  in  this  world — a  living 
reality  in  our  missionary  education.  In 
some  such  way  will  we  be  able  to  realize 
the  new  vision  of  missionary  education. 

Mrs.  a.  M.  Krick. 

Altoona,  Pa. 


Prayer  Calendar 


ON  the  March  page  we  see  another 
view  of  the  Temple  area  in  the 
"little  city  of  great  things  where  religious 
observances  play  a  part  in  daily  life  un- 
known in  other  capitals.  Since  it  is  the 
center  of  three  great  faiths  and  all  their 
subdivisions,  can  it  be  wondered  at  if  each 
faith  and  branch  thereof  jealously  guards 
rights  and  rites  acquired  throughout  cen- 
turies, often  through  famine,  siege,  and 
untold  hardship? 

"In  a  modern  city,  one  meets  people 
daily  for  years  without  knowing  their  re- 
ligious beliefs.  This  is  impossible  in 
Jerusalem.  Be  he  occidental  or  oriental, 
every  man's  religion  is  known  to  all  and 
also  the  fidelity  with  which  he  carries  out 
the  obligations  imposed  by  his  faith." 

At  the  left  of  this  picture  is  the  Tower 
of  Antonia,  this  minaret  rising  above  the 
site  of  Pilate's  Judgment  Hall.  Under  the 
dome  in  the  center,  the  Supreme  Moslem 
Council  pronounces  judgment  on  contem- 
porary policy. 

Major  Keith-Roach  writes,  in  the 
National  Geographic  Magazine,  *'I  chal- 
lenge anyone  gifted  with  imagination  to 
enter  the  Temple  area  and  remain  un- 
moved. Before  him  is  the  Sacred  Rock  of 
Moriah,  foundation  for  a  succession  of 
temples.  He  has  stepped  into  what  has 
certainly  been  holy  ground  for  3,000 
years,  and  who  knows  for  how  long 
before  that?  Through  the  centuries, 
generations  and  faiths  have  added  to  its 
history. 

"The  earliest  mention  of  this  holy  site 
in  the  Bible  is  when  Abraham  was  told 
to  bring  his  son  to  Moriah  and  offer  him 
as  a  burnt  offering  (see  Genesis  XXII: 
1-14).    David  selected  this  rock  as  the 


site  on  which  to  build  his  Temple.  That 
task  denied  him,  he  gathered  material  and 
about  1000  B.  C.  his  son  Solomon  there 
erected  the  Temple  which  was  destroyed 
by  the  Babylonians  400  years  later. 

"Herod,  being  an  Idumaean,  to  win  the 
good  will  of  the  Jews,  offered  to  build 
them  a  temple  grander  than  Solomon's. 
This  was  agreed  to,  on  condition  that  the 
material  should  be  on  the  spot,  prepared 
for  erection,  before  the  old  Temple  was 
taken  down.  Herod's  Temple  stood  until 
the  time  of  Christ  and  many  incidents  in 
His  life  took  place  there. 

'Tn  70  A.  D.  Titus  laid  siege  to  Jeru- 
salem and  the  Temple  was  utterly  de- 
stroyed. 

"Sixty  years  later  Hadrian,  the  heathen 
Emperor  of  Rome,  ordered  the  whole  area 
to  be  cleared,  and  it  is  said  the  site  was 
plowed  and  sown  with  salt.  In  a  further 
attempt  to  destroy  all  sentiment  the  Jews 
might  have  for  the  site,  Hadrian  there 
erected  a  heathen  temple  dedicated  to 
Jupiter,  and  on  its  east  side  placed  an 
equestrian  statue  of  himself,  shaded  by  a 
golden  canopy.  By  277  A.  D.  this,  too, 
was  in  ruins. 

'Tn  534  A.  D.  the  Byzantine  Em})eror 
Justinian  erected  a  Christian  church  over 
the  rock. 

"When  the  Moslems,  sweeping  over  the 
country  in  the  seventh  century,  ca])tured 
Jerusalem,  they  rebuilt  the  walls  inclosing 
the  Temple  area,  erected  splendid  Sar- 
acenic buildings  on  the  south  and  west 
sides,  took  down  what  remained  of  Jus- 
tinian's church  over  the  Sacred  Rock,  and 
erected  on  the  same  spot  a  mosque  sur- 
mounted bv  a  crescent,  which  remains 
today." 

(Continued  on  Page  95) 
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Adventures  of  a  Missionary  Journey  Through  China'. 

Backwoods 

Grace  \\'alb3rx  Snyder 
{Continued  from  January  issue) 


THE  next  day's  short  walk  to  Lao  Mu 
P'u  didn't  have  anything  special  in 
it,  just  plain  walking  along  a  path  border- 
ing mountains.  \\'e  seemed  to  be  in  a 
broad  valley  hemmed  with  hills  and  sep- 
arated from  the  world  of  trade  routes  and 
towns.  One  cluster  of  four  houses  had  a 
name  and  had  been  visited  by  the  Ma  Di  I 
evangelist,  who  had  left  evidences  of  his 
visit  by  Bible  Tracts  pasted  on  the  walls 
of  one  of  the  buildings.  Passersby  might 
read  the  characters,  but  the  people  there 
couldn't  read.  One  home  used  to  have  a 
son  who  could  read,  but  the  son  had  died. 
A  group  of  children  who  were  clustered 
in  a  doorway  said  they  had  a  school — 
when  their  teacher  came,  and  he  came 
sometimes.  Outside  the  hut  w^here  we 
stopped  to  rest  and  talk,  a  man  walked 
knee-deep  in  mud  as  he  held  a  wooden 
plow  in  the  ooze  and  hissed  a  slow  water 
buffalo  back  and  forth  across  a  four  acre 
patch  of  to-be-rice  field.  The  Heavenly 
Grandfather  kept  their  buffalo  alive,  and 
kept  water  in  their  field.  It  was  enough. 
They  lived  and  were  satisfied. 

It  might  have  been  there  at  that  place 
where  someone  asked  if  we  were  North- 
ern or  Southern  Chinese.  "No,"  we 
answered,  'Ve  are  Americans."  One 
questioner  remarked  to  another,  "I've 
heard  it  said  that  there  are  two  or  three 
countries  besides  our  great  China  ..." 

"Yes,"  we  replied,  "there  are  fifty  some 
countries  besides  China."  They  ex- 
claimed, but  I'm  sure  they  didn't  really 
believe  it.  The  rather  unusual  thing  about 
these  people  was  that  they  knew  so  little 
about  the  outside  world,  but  were  neither 
afraid  nor  offensive. 

That  night  at  Lao  Mu  P'u  we  slept  in  a 
clean  country  inn.  The  inn  hostess  was 
clean,  too — and  able.  She  was  a  tall 
bound-foot  woman,  but  had  a  fine  intelli- 
gent face  which  was  much  in  contrast 
with  the  faces  of  so  many  women  we  saw. 
This  woman  was  probably  not  able  to  read 
Chinese  characters,  but  there  could  be  no 


doubt  of  her  intelligence  and  dignity. 
That  evening,  while  the  men  were  having 
a  meeting  outside,  and  while  I  stayed  in 
my  room  lest  a  foreign  woman  attract  too 
much  attention,  some  neighbor  women 
came  to  my  room.  For  conversation's 
sake  we  talked  about  the  hostess.  "Yes,'' 
one  said,  "she  is  very  able  and  her  rooms 
are  very  clean.  Travelers  always  prefer 
to  stay  at  her  inn."  While  we  talked,  the 
workers'  day  closed,  and  I  noticed  that 
the  workmen  came  to  the  inn  hostess  for 
their  pay — so  many  measures  of  rice. 

Our  room  in  the  inn  was  between  the 
cow  pen  and  the  kitchen,  and  just  across 
from  a  small  pig  pen.  One  big  room  con- 
taining nine  freshly  strawed  board  beds 
was  next  to  our  room  on  the  cow  pen 
side.  The  kitchen  cooking  furnace,  with 
its  built-in  cooking  spaces,  seemed  never 
empty  of  fire  as  pedestrians  came  in  and 
prepared  their  own  meals.  All  cooking 
was  done  with  remarkably  little  fud,  for 
each  kettle  had  its  fire  hole  which  needed 
only  a  few  dry  sticks  to  make  enough  heat 
for  cooking.  If  the  bundle  of  dry  sticks 
was  not  entirely  consumed  when  the  cook- 
ing was  finished,  the  traveler  would  draw 
the  sticks  from  the  fire,  extinguish  the . 
flames,  and  get  a  refund  on  his  cooking 
fuel  money.   Then  I  saw  why  the  pig  pen 
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was  so  near.  Vegetable  waste  was  quickly 
dumped  and  the  kitchen  easily  kept  clean. 
That  night  in  the  inn,  I  reminisced  about 
a  night  in  a  Japanese  country  village  inn. 
There  were  many  points  of  contrast,  and 
few  of  comparison.  But  for  this  time,  at 
least,  I  was  glad  that  I  didn't  have  to  sit 
on  my  legs,  which  needed  stretching  into 
uncramped  resting. 

Travelers  in  the  big  room  talked  a  good 
while  that  night,  but  one  of  them  had 
gone  on  his  journey  long  before  we  got 
up  at  daylight.  It  was  raining  heavily  by 
the  time  our  carriers,  our  evangelists,  our 
cook  and  ourselves  got  each  other  called 
out  of  bed.  We  slowly  went  about  getting 
our  breakfast  of  rice,  dried  minnows  and 
dried  pickled  vegetable.  Many  were  the 
guesses  as  to  whether  or  not  we  would 
have  heavy  rain  for  the  day's  48  li*  walk, 
but  everybody  agreed  that  we  wouldn't 
wait  because  there  was  a  possibility  of 
heavy  storms  swelling  the  mountain 
streams  so  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
cross  them.  After  breakfast,  we  started. 
And  it  rained — teasingly — heavily — tem- 
perately— steadily.  Umbrellas  did  not 
keep  us  dry,  but  walking  kept  us  warm. 
Along  the  streams,  we  noticed  piles  of 
logs  and  the  beginnings  of  many  wood 
rafts.  Lumber  men  were  getting  ready  to 
float  their  logs.  Last  year,  there  had  not 
been  enough  rain  to  float  logs  to  market ; 
so  woodmen  were  anxious  and  w^ere  pre- 
paring early  this  year. 

We  reached  Gai  Ti  I  in  good  time  for 
the  preparation  of  the  day's  second  and 
last  meal.  While  some  dried  off  around 
the  cooking  fire,  others  steamed  dry  over 
charcoal  fire  pans.  By  eating  time,  we 
were  fairly  comfortable.  As  we  finished 
supper,  two  mountain  chairs  came  along 
the  street  where  our  inn  room  open- 
fronted.  Three  rather  bedraggled  fellow 
Shenchowites  joined  our  party. 

The  next  day,  walkers  and  chairs  went 
on  to  Hwang  T'ou  P'u.  That  next  day, 
the  sun  was  shining  and  the  countryside 
was  freshly  beautiful.  This  village — 
"Yellow  Dirtville" — had  been  praised  as 
a  progressive,  clean  country  paradise,  and 
I  was  anxious  to  see  it.  True,  enough,  as 
we  branched  onto  the  regular  path  to 
Hwang  T'ou  P'u  there  seemed  to  be  a 

*  li  =  654  yards. 
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wealth  of  beautiful  country  scenery.  We 
passed  under  some  fragrant,  blooming 
magnolia  trees,  and  out  onto  a  beautiful 
vista  of  valley  and  hills.  So,  the  entrance 
to  Hwang  T'ou  P'u  heralded  its  courtesy. 

Hwang  T'ou  P'u 

The  fragrance  of  good  tea  was  in  the 
air  several  miles  before  we  reached  "Yel- 
low Dirtville."  ''Tea"  was  the  subject  of 
conversation  for  hours  before  we  reached 
the  village,  and  I  even  imagined  that  our 
Chinese  friends  smacked  their  lips  long- 
ingly as  they  spoke  of  Hwang  T'ou  P'u 
tea.  They  informed  us  that  the  red  tea 
would  be  bought  by  Hankow  buyers  and 
shipped  to  Russia.  The  red  tea  seemed  to 
be  an  inferior  grade.  The  favorite  tea 
was  the  narrow,  bird-bill,  green  tea.  This 
green  tea  proved  to  be  as  dainty  and  deli- 
cious as  was  promised,  and  we  all  sipped 
it  thirstily  from  the  time  we  got  our  first 
cup  at  the  inn  to  the  time  we  got  our  last 
cup  just  before  we  departed  three  days 
later. 

The  people  in  this  little  "Paradise 
Among  the  Hills"  were  very  cordial.  The 
only  thing  we  lacked  during  our  stay 
there  was  time  and  inclination  to  rest. 
W^e  tasted  teas,  tested  teas,  went  to  tea 
fields  and  watched  tea  picking  done  by 
groups  of  bound  feet  women,  who 
])lucked  the  leaves  by  the  aid  of  small 
knife-like  pegs.  We  called  in  homes 
where  only  grandmothers  and  l)abies  kept 
the  hearth  while  other  members  of  the 
family  were  busy  with  picking,  drying, 
measuring  and  boxing  the  tea.  When  we 
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left  Hwang  T'ou  P'u  we  took  several 
pounds  of  the  tea  along. 

One  other  memory  about  "Yellow 
Dirtville"  I  shall  not  soon  forget — a  pic- 
ture of  a  flock  of  herons  blown  out  of 
their  nests  in  tall  trees,  and  beating  their 
wings  against  the  wind  in  a  brave  effort 
to  hold  their  own  against  the  hurricane. 
If  they  gave  up,  the  wind  would  sweep 
them  away,  or  hurl  them  against  the 
mountains'  rocky  sides.  For  more  than  an 


hour,  while  small  tree  branches  and  other 
bits  of  debris  were  caught  up  and  blown 
about  through  the  air,  the  gray  and  white 
herons  called  as  they  fought  against  the 
gale ;  always  flapping  their  great  wings 
but  uttering  cries  of  distress  as  if  they 
were  tired  with  the  weight  of  their  large 
bodies.  I  saw  only  one  bird  give  up  and 
blow  away.  Others  fought  on  until  the 
hurricane  was  over. 

Shenchow,  China. 


News 


IT  IS  with  pleasure  that  we  report  a 
W.  M.  S.  in  Zion's  Church,  Hagers- 
town,  Maryland.  Mrs.  Scott  R.  Wagner, 
229  N.  Potomac  Street,  is  president ;  Mrs. 
A\^illiam  B.  Hicks,  1821  Virginia  Avenue, 
Recording  Secretary ;  Mrs.  Aldine  Lakin, 
912  Hamilton  Boulevard,  Treasurer.  Or- 
ganized on  October  9th  with  20  members, 
they  have  since  that  time  grown  to  38! 
The  following  departmental  secretaries 
are  reported :  Literature,  Mrs.  Frank  G. 
\\'agaman,  445  Summit  Avenue ;  Thank 
Ottering,  Mrs.  Frank  Hoflfmeir,  442  X. 
Potomac  Street ;  Temperance,  Mrs.  D.  A. 
Stickell,  449  X.  Potomac  Street;  Life 
Members  and  Members  in  Memoriam, 
Mrs.  Chas.  Eyerly,  653  Oak  Hill  Avenue; 
Chairman  of  Membership  Committee, 
Mrs.  Emma  S.  Carver,  118  East  Avenue ; 
Stewardship,  Mrs.  Thomas  Brewer,  825 
W.  Washington  Street;  Girls'  Missionary 
Guild,  Miss  Mary  Harter,  48  Wayside 
Avenue,  and  Mrs.  Homer  Middlekauff, 
1018  The  Terrace;  Mission  Band,  Miss 
Helen  Hoffmeir,  Calvert  Apartments. 
We  welcome  vou  all  I 


Annual  report  time  is  drawing  near  and 
that  means,  or  at  least  should  mean,  a  gen- 
eral checking  up,  taking  account  of  stock 
as  it  were.  How  about  that  Reading 
Course  ?  Has  it  lagged  during  the  holiday 
season  and  failed  to  regain  its  former 
boom?  Have  the  books  kept  in  circula- 
tion ?  Everyone  is  anxiously  awaiting  the 
final  reports  to  see  just  how  widespread 
the  reading  has  been,  how  many  units 
have  been  earned,  which  books  have 
appealed  especially  and  w^hich  have 
afforded  readers  the  most  information 
and  inspiration.  Just  a  little  bit  of  extra 
care,  on  the  part  of  each  local  secretary  of 
literature,  to  have  her  report  complete, 
multiplied  by  seven  hundred  or  more  (the 
number    of    local    societies)    will  add 

infinitely  to  the  value  of  the  final  accounts. 
^    ^  ^ 

Through  the  courtesy  of  The  Women's 
X^ational  Missionary  Association  of  The 
Universalist  Church  we  are  able  to  illus- 
trate Miss  Kerschner's  challenge  in  this 
issue.  In  spite  of  clouds  and  a  windy  day, 
'Sve  are  all  on  our  wav  to  enroll." 


Baltiniore-JVasliiugton  and  Juniata  Classical  Officers  Please  Note 


Mrs.  E.  S.  Krepp,  3209  Foster  Avenue, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  is  the  new  Secretary 
of  Literature  of  Baltimore- Washington 
Classical  Society.  She  succeeds  Mrs. 
Grether,  who  is  now  in  Ohio  Svnod. 


Another  change  in  Classical  oflftcers  is 
that  of  Mission  Band  Secretary  of  the 
Woman's  Missionary  Society  of  Juniata 
Classis.  Mrs.  Oscar  Fouse,  Williams- 
burg, Pa.,  R.  D.,  succeeds  Miss  Ada 
Stufft. 


An  Error 


In  the  list  of  changes  in  Synodical  Offi- 
cers and  Secretaries  which  appeared  on 
page  572  of  the  December  Outlook  of 
Missions  there  were  two  errors  under 


the  corrections :  Recording  Secretary — 
Miss  Ruth  Xott,  1192  Xinth  Street,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.;  Secretary  of  Thank  Offer- 
ing—Mrs. M.  Lindenlaub.  1004  Fifty- 


'Xorthwest  Synod."   The  following  are    third  Street,  Milwaukee,  \\'is. 


1930] 
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Literature  Ghat 

Carrie  M.  Kerschner 


THE  progress  that  is  being  made  by 
some  societies  seems  very  evident. 
We  believe  this  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  officers  made  perfectly  sure  that  ad- 
vance was  necessary  and  then  set  about 
in  a  slow  but  sure  way  to  advance  along 
the  right  line.  Right  now  many  societies 
are  facing  a  change  in  the  personnel  of 
officers  and  secretaries.  Weigh  well  each 
step  that  is  taken.  Give  all  a  fair  time  to 
advance.  Arrange  all  details  for  your  an- 
nual meeting  and  election  of  officers. 
''This  is  no  sitting  down  business.  It  is 
full  of  daily  effort"  and  prayer. 

How  about  that  membership?  Have 
you  all  the  former  ones  to  report,  those 
who  "moved"  replaced  and  a  few  more 
added  to  the  list?  See  "A  Challenge" 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

You  have  remembered  to  order  the 
necessary  copies  of  "The  Crowded 
W^ays"?  It  is  either  for  study  class 
groups  or  for  use  with  the  monthly  pro- 
grams during  March,  April,  May  and 
June.  Its  price  is  60c  paper;  $1.00  cloth. 
Suggestions  to  Leaders  (15c)  contains 
many  delightful  helps.  A  board  secretary 
who  was  riding  in  a  New  York  subway 
was  reading  this  book.  A  young  man 
about  twenty-three  years  of  age,  foreign 
in  appearance,  was  trying  to  share  her 
book.  She  was  reading  on  page  44. 
Finally  the  young  man  said  "Where  can 
I  get  such  a  book  ?  It  seems  to  look  at  the 
city  from  a  different  angle.  The  emphasis 
is  on  the  individual  rather  than  on  the 
mass."  You  cannot  help  but  have  an 
aroused  interest  in  the  individuals  the 
author  mentions.  The  July  1929  issue  of 
the  Missionary  Review  of  the  World  is 
full  of  interesting  articles  about  the  city. 
"An  Adventure  Among  the  Jews,"  by  Dr. 
Conning,  who  is  also  the  author  of  the 
book  "Our  Jewish  Neighbors"  ($1.25), 
which  one  woman  characterized  as  "real 
stuff,"  is  alone  worth  the  cost  of  the 
Review  (25c). 


Intermediate  groups  are  using 
"Pioneers  of  Goodwill,"  75c,  while  the 
leader's  book  for  the  Course  is  "Good 
News  Across  the  Continent,"  50c.  Senior 
Guild  Girls  are  reveling  in  "Blind  Spots" 
and  the  hints  in  "Keys  to  Kinship,"  25c, 
and  "Suggestions  to  Leaders,"  15c,  are 
"keying"  up  the  girls  to  their  best  efforts 
with  this  book.  Everyone  is  delighted 
with  "Story  Worship  Material,"  35c.  It  is 
printed  in  Canada,  which  makes  it  doubly 
attractive  for  all  enjoy  using  "imported" 
goods. 

So  often  requests  come  for  "Stories." 
The  Round  the  World  series  offers  a  bar- 
gain to  meet  such  requests.  We  have  pur- 
chased "Stories  from  Far  Away," 
"Stories  from  Foreign  Lands"  and 
"Stories  from  Round  the  World"  at  a 
price  which  makes  it  possible  to  supply 
your  needs  at  50c  each,  cloth  bound.  You 
will  find  a  wealth  of  material  for  stories 
to  tell  the  children  in  these  interesting 
tales. 

LAST  NOTICE:  Day  of  Prayer  Pro- 
grams 2c  each,  $1.75  per  100,  in  lots  of 
100  or  more — "Call"  free — "Looking 
Unto  Jesus,"  10c  each — Stamps  25c  per 
100. 

Societies  in  the  area  of  the  Eastern 
Depository  order  from  Carrie  M.  Ker- 
schner,  416  Schaff  Building,  1505  Race 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Those  in  the 
area  of  the  Western  Depository  order 
from  the  Woman's  Missionarv  Societv, 
2969  W.  25th  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. ' 


{Continued  from  Page  '■^1 ) 

This  mosque  is  seen  even  more  clearly 
on  the  August  picture. 

The  March  meditation,  following  the 
theme,  "The  Need  of  a  New  Conception 
of  the  Church,"  was  written  by  Miss 
Florence  E.  Quinlan,  who  since  April, 
1919,  has  served  most  efficiently  as  the 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Council  of 
Women  for  Home  Missions,  representing 
twenty- four  constituent  boards  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 


"We  need  to  rise  to  freedom  by  returning  to 
the  simplicity  of  Jesus  and  unlearning  this  reli- 
ance upon  the  great." 
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Girls'  Missionary 
Guild 

Ruth  Heinmiller,  Secretary 


GIRLS,  before  the  April  Guild  meeting 
test  your  eyes  for  blind  spots  by 
placing  two  dots  three  inches  apart  on  a 
piece  of  paper.  Close  your  left  eye,  and 
look  at  the  left-hand  dot  while  moving  the 
paper  toward  and  from  the  face,  until  a 
position  is  found  when  the  second  dot 
wholly  disappears. 

After  having  done  this,  read  the  Fore- 
word and  first  chapter  of  Blind  Spots,  by 
Henry  Smith  Leiper,  and  ask  yourself 
these  questions :  "  Am  I  color  blind  when 
I  think  of  people  of  other  races?"  ''Do  I 
have  a  race  prejudice?"  "How  do  I 
happen  to  have  this  prejudice?"  ''May  I 
be  cured?" 

Some  suggested  cures  are  given  in 
"BHnd  Spots,"  on  pages  four  to  six  and 
eight  through  eleven. 

At  the  meeting  discuss  these  questions 
and  the  answers  each  one  has  given.  Per- 
mit each  girl  to  make  a  list  of  great 
achievements  or  special  abilities  shown  in 
art,  architecture,  literature,  music,  and 
science  which  have  been  contributed  by 
people  of  races  other  than  white.  Close 
the  discussion  with  the  following  poem : 
"Because  I  cannot  see 

Through  other's  eyes 
I  am  not  free 
To  criticize. 

A  million  points  of  view 

But  all  of  them 
Seeking  the  new 

Jerusalem." 

JVorld  Day  of  Prayer 
March  7,  1930 

What  is  the  World  Day  of  Prayer? 
For  a  number  of  3-ears  the  first  Friday  of 
Lent  has  been  set  aside  as  a  day  in  which 
the  Christians  of  all  lands  unite  in  a 
World  Fellowship  of  Prayer. 

Very  often  it  has  been  impossible  for 
the  young  people  of  the  community  to 
participate  in  the  Day  of  Prayer  service 
usually  arranged  by  the  women  of  the 


church.  It  is  hoped  that  this  year  the 
young  people  may  have  a  service  of  their 
own  in  the  evening.  If  no  plans  have  been 
made  by  any  group  or  organization  it 
would  be  splendid  for  the  Girls'  Mission- 
ary Guild  to  sponsor  the  service.  Be  sure 
to  include  Christian  young  people  of  all 
races  who  may  be  living  in  your  commun- 
ity. For  further  suggestions  refer  to  the 
article,  "At  Prayer  with  the  Women  of 
the  World,"  in  the  December  1929  Out- 
look OE  Missions. 

New  Organizations 

G.  M.  G. 

Potomac  Synod — 

Littlestown,  Pa. — Hoffman  Orphanage 
— Organized  by  Mrs.  A.  P.  Frantz  with 
12  charter  members — Miss  Marie  Bigler, 
president. 
Eastern  Synod — 

Yerkes,  Pa.,  St.  Luke's  Church — Or- 
ganized by  Miss  Miriam  Landes  and  Mrs. 
John  Klauder  with  10  charter  members. 

Bethlehem,   Pa.,  Zion's  Church — Or- 
ganized by  Mrs.  C.  A.  Butz  with  34 
charter  members. 
Potomac  Synod — 

Winston- Salem,     N.     C.  Memorial 
Church — Organized    by    Mrs.    O.  B. 
Michael  with  30  charter  members. 
Ohio  Synod — 

\\'ooster,  O. — Organized  by  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Youngen  with  26  charter  members. 

^  >K 

"Through  a  true  friendship  life's  chief  inspi- 
rations come  to  our  souls." 

Here  through  the  feeble  twilights  of  this  world 
Groping,  how  many,  until  we  pass  and  reach 
That  other,  where  we  see  as  we  are  seen. 

— Alfred  Tennysok. 


High  Sciioui.  Girls  1 'laying  Fife, 
Shenchow,  China 


Laying  up  Treasures  in  Heaven 

How  we  Live  and  what  we  Give  as  the  Chil- 
dren of  God  for  the  Glory  of  the  Lord  and 
the  Good  of  our  Fellowmen  is  Laying  up 
Treasures  in  Heaven. 

THESE  ARE  THE  THINGS  THAT  ENDURE 


ANNUITY  GIFTS 

Members  of  the  Reformed  Church  can  help 
the  Work  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  secure 
for  themselves  AN  ASSURED  INCOME 
FOR  LIFE,  by  investing  their  money  in  the 
Annuity  Bonds  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions. 

The  Rate  of  Interest  is  based  on  the 
Age  of  the  Donor  ^ 

A  SAFE,  SURE  AND  SOUND  INVESTMENT 

Give  your  Money  while  you  Live 


Apply  for  Literature  to 

REV.  ALLEN  R.  BARTHOLOMEW,  SECRETARY 
BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS  OF  THE  REFORMED  CHURCH 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
1505  RACE  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


THE  BOARDS  OF  MISSIONS  OF  GENERAL  SYNOD 

Headquarters:  310  Schaff  BuUding,  1505  Race  Street,  PhUadelphia,  Pa. 


President. 
Rev.  Charles  E.  MiUer.  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Vice-President, 
RcT.  C.  B.  Schneder,  D.D. 
General  Secretary, 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Schaeffer,  D.D. 

Recording  Secretary, 
Rev.  Frederick  C.  Seitz,  D.D. 
Treasurer, 
Joseph  S.  Wise 
Superintendents. 
Rev.  William  F.  DeLong,  D.D.,  Church  Building 
Rev.  James  M.  Mullan,  D.D.,  Eastern. 
Rev.  John  C.  Horning,  D.D.,  Central-West. 
Rev.  Edward  F.  Evemeyer,  Pacific  Coast. 
Rev.  T.  P.  Bolliger.  D.D..  Northwest 
Rev.  Rufus  C.  Zartman,  D.D.,  Evangelism. 


BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS 

Attorney  for  the  Board, 
Bruce  A.  Metzger,  Esq, 


Members  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
Rev.  Charles  E.  MUler,  D.D,.  LL.D.,  Rev.  C.  B. 

Schneder,  D.D.,  Rev.  Frederick  C.  Seitz,  D.D.,  Elder 
Randolph  S.  Meek. 

Members  of  the  Board, 

Rev.  Charles  E.  MiUer,  D.D.,  LL.D..  Rev.  C.  B. 
Schneder,  D.D.,  Rev.  C.  B.  Alspach,  D.D..  Rev 
Jacob  Schmitt,  Rev.  Frederick  C.  Seitz.  D.D.,  Rev 
H.  Nevin  Kerst.  D.D.,  Rev.  Josias  Friedli.  Rev.  J. 

C.  Leonard.  D.D.,  Elder  E.  L.  Coblentz.  Esq.,  Elder 
W.  A.  Ashbaugh,  Elder  Randolph  S.  Meek. 


BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS 


President, 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Creitz,  D.D. 
Vice-President, 
Hon.  Horace  Ankeney. 
Secretary, 

Rev.  Allen  R,  Bartholomew,  D,D.,  LL.D. 
Assistant  Secretary, 
Rev.  John  H.  Poorman, 
Treasurer, 
Rev.  Albert  S.  Bromer,  D.D. 
Legal  Advisor, 
Field  Secretaries, 
Rev.  Jacob  G.  Rupp.  D.D,,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Rev.  Daniel  Burghalter,  D.D..  Tiffin,  Ohio. 
Field  Worker, 
Miss  Alliene  S.  DeChant.  Hanover.  Pa. 
Medical  Examiner, 
Dr.  John  H.  Dubbs. 


Members  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Creitz.  D.D.    Hon.  Hnrare  Anke 

ney,  Rev.  Allen  R,  Bartholomew.  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Rev. 

Albert  S.   Bromer,   D.D  ,  Rev.   George  W.  Richards, 

D.D.,  LL.D.,  Elder  David  L.  Miller,  Elder  J.  Q.  Truxal. 
Members  of  the  Board, 
Rev.    Charles    E.    Crt^hz,    D  D      Rev     AlVn  R 

Bartholomew.   D.D.,   LL.D.,   Rev.   Albert   S.  Bromer, 

D.D.,  Rev.  Frederick  Mayer,  D.D..  Rev.  Tohn  M.  G. 

Darms,   D.D..    Rev.    Albert   B.    Bauman.   D.D.,  Rev. 

George  W.   Richards,   D.D..   LL.D.,   Rev.   Edwin  W. 

Lentz,  D.D.,  Elder  George  F.  Bareis    Elder  William 

\V.  Anspach,  Elder  Horace  Ankeney    Elder  David  A. 

Miller,   Elder  J.  Q.  Truxal.  Elder  Henry  C,  Hecker- 

man.  Elder  Edward  S.  Fretz. 

Meetings, 

Annual  Board  Meeting,  first  Tuesday  in  March 
Executive  Committee  meetings  are  held  monthly  except 
in  July  and  August. 


FORMS  OF  BEQUEST  FOR  MISSIONS 


For  the  Board  of  Home  Missions. 
I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the 
United  States^  of  which  Elder  Joseph  S.  Wise, 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  treasurer,  the  sum  of 
  dollars. 


For  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 
I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the 
United  States,  of  which  Rev.  Albert  S.  Bromer. 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  treasurer,  the  sum  of 
  dollars. 


WOMAN'S  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY 


President. 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Anewalt,  Alto  Vista  Apartments,  1036 
Walnut  street,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Vice-Presidents, 
Mrs.  B.  B.  Krammes.  14  Clinton  avenue.  Tiffin.  Ohio. 
Mrs.    Irvin   W.    Hendricks.    259    S.    Main  street, 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Recording  Secretory, 
Mrs.  F.  W.   Leich.   600   Elberon  avenue,  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Corresponding  Secretary, 
Miss  Bessie  R.  Shade.  314  Walnut  street,  Royers- 
ford.  Pa. 

Treasurer, 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Herbster,  Prospect,  Ohio. 

Statistical  Secretary, 
Miss  S.  EUirabeth  Zimmerman.  303  Diamond  street, 
Berlin,  Pa. 

Executive  Secretary, 
Miss  Carrie  M.  Kerschner  416  Schaff  Building,  1505 
Race  street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Secretary  of  Literature 
Miss   Greta  P.    Hinkle,   416   SchafT  Building,  1505 
Race  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Director,  Educational  Commission, 
Mrs.  Edwin  W.  Lentz,  311  Market  street,  Bangor, 
Pa. 


Secretary  of  Girls'  Missionary  Guilds  and 
Field  Secretary  of  Girls'  Missionary  Guilds  and 
Mission  Bands, 
Miss  Ruth  HeinmUler,  2969  W.  25th  street,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Secretary  of  Printing, 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  Gekeler,  3861  W.  20th  street,  Qeve- 
Und,  Ohio. 

fV.  M.  S.  Editor,  Outlook  or  Missions 
Miss  Greta  P.  Hinkle,  416  Schaff  Building.  1505 
Race  itreet.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Secretary  of  Thank  Offering, 
Mrs.  F.  R.  Casselman,  110  Brown  avenue,  Butler. 
P*. 

Secretory  of  Life  Members  and  Members  in  Memoriam, 
Miss  Ella  Klumb,  1074  48th  street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Secretary  of  Temperance, 
Mrc  Ma«d  B.  Trescher,  113  S.  2nd  street,  Jean- 

■ctte.  Pa. 

Secretarv  of  Stewardship, 
Mrs.  John  Lentz.  522  Main  street,  Collegeville,  Pa, 

Secretary  of  Oraanieaiion  and  Membership. 
Miss    Carrie    M.    Kerschner,    416    Schaff  Building, 
1505  Race  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Secretary  of  Central  West, 
Miss  Hekm  M.  Nott.  1192  Ninth  street,  Milwaukee. 
Wis. 

Historimm. 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Diehm.  255  Hamilton  street,  Rochester. 
N.  Y. 


